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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


A text recognition system has a variety of commercial and practical applications 
in reading forms, manuscripts and their archival etc. Such a system facilitates a 
keyboard less user-computer interaction. Also the text which is either printed or 
hand-written can be directly transferred to the machine. It is a great help to the 
visually handicapped when interfaced with a voice synthesizer. An elaborate list 
of the applications has been compiled by Govind [20]. The challenge of building a 
text recognition system which can match the human competing performance also 
provides a strong motivation for research in this field. 

The human reading process is one of the most complex operations exhibiting human 
intelligence. There is general agreement among researchers in this field that the 
reading process consists of two major subprocess: recognition (the conversion of the 
written text into some language constituents) and comprehension (the organization 
of these forms into a meaningful conceptual entities which can be readily recalled). 
The recognition may be based on whole words, sub words, syllables, characters or a 
combination of these. The comprehension process has been widely studied [12, 38, 
61] and various factors influencing the process have been pointed out. For example, 
the word frequency in the reader’s lexicon plays an important role in the speed of 
the comprehension of the word [61]. If the word is more frequent, the processing 
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time for the word is lesser than if it is infrequent. Also, if a word is semantically 
very highly related to the preceding context, the processing time is further shortened 
[12]. As the interpretation of the text is constructed, a corresponding representation 
of the extensive meaning, of the thing being talked about, is also being built. If a 
reader cannot determine a referent, an attempt is made to determine the referential 
meaning by reading a larger chunk. 

The automation of the process of recognition and comprehension has been a chal- 
lenging problem for the researchers in the Artificial Intelligence field. Inspite of 
three decades of research, it has not been possible to build systems which could 
read arbitrary unconstrained text with human competing performance. One of the 
primary reasons for this failure is our inability to integrate variety of knowledge 
which humans use in the reading process into the machine reading process. In 
fact, the two phases of recognition and comprehension are not distinct and no clear 
boundary exists between the two. It is apparent from the fact that we take much 
longer time to read texts of non-sensical words/sentences. 

A similar observation is made by Thomas and Bayer [6]. They observe that human 
typists have a significant increase in the error rate, if they do not understand the 
language the text was written in. Therefore, for a system intended to have only 
spelling capabilities, higher level of understanding is necessary in order to gain high 
accuracy on the letter level. In fact, the same is the underlying philosophy of the 
text recognition system described in this thesis. 

A document may consist of text, graphs, pictures, tables etc. Text may be multi 
lingual and may contain mixed fonts. Various sizes of a font may also be used. 
Text could be hand-printed/written or machine-printed. A text recognition system 
extracts the text zone from the document and in most of the situations, is called 
upon to identify every letter/symbol of the extracted text zone. The identification 
process can be viewed as a case of the more general problem of pattern recognition. 
Gonzalez [19] has defined Pattern Recognition as the categorization of input data 
into identifiable classes via the extraction of significant features or attributes of the 
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data from a background of irrelevant details. For the character recognition problem, 
the input data consists of the images of a document and the identifiable classes are 
the character classes. The unit for recognition may be a letter/symbol or a word. 
The character recognition process may be aided by hypothesis generated by higher 
levels and/or may be post- pro cessed for correction. 

However, most of the commercial and practical system designs confine the role 
of reading process to that of substituting the keyboard entry to that of optical 
reading, and the application module to which this text is input, is developed without 
any integration with the OCR process. On the other hand, all natural language 
applications such as machine translation, question- answering, data-base retrieval 
etc. can provide this integration of the two phases. An example can be found in [3]. 

The name OCR (Optical Character Recognition) has been used in various context 
in the literature ranging from isolated character recognition to document reading 
systems. A system which deals with an unconstrained document is more appropri- 
ately called a document recognition system. The character classification phase after 
isolation of character boxes is often referred to as lOCR (Isolated Optical Character 
Recognition). 

Both the tasks of isolation of character boxes and their recognition pose difficulties 
in real life situations. Some of researchers have taken a gestalt view of the pattern 
and attempt to recognize/postulate at the word level. There are several problems 
encountered in processing a document. A document may be multicolumn, consisting 
of images etc. The text zone of the document needs to be extracted before the 
recognition of the text can take place. In printed text, a skew results in overlap 
between text lines when scanned horizontally making it difficult to extract text 
lines. The background noise can further complicate the situation. The ink spread 
results in character fusions and fading fragments a character. Both of these may 
cause inaccurate segmentation and consequently incorrect classification. There are 
additional problems faced for recognition of the hand-written documents. The 
variation in the size and shape of characters, orientation, fusions and fragmentations 
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ire more prominent in case of hand- written characters. Since 1940, many approaches 
have been tried for constrained/unconstrained printed /hand-printed/written text 
recognition with limited success. 

In OCR, there is a conflicting demand of classifying a large set of natural variants 
into a single class and at the same time discriminate between closely resembling 
patterns. It is obvious that a merely statistical classificatory approach will not 
succeed and a deeper study into the structure of the scripts is required. The last 
50 years of research has clearly demonstrated that no single strategy is sufficient for 
dealing with the complexity of the problem. Moreover, the strategy cannot be same 
for reading texts of different scripts/languages. The script specific features must be 
taken into account while devising the classification and segmentation strategies. For 
instance, scripts of Brahmi family have a two dimensional composition of symbols 
and are alphabetic. The segmentation strategy required for these scripts/languages 
is not needed for Roman script. 

In the next section, the major works reported in the literature are briefly described 
followed by the approach proposed in this work. 


1.1 A Brief Review of Earlier Work 


The strategy used for OCR can be broadly classified into three categories: 

(a) Statistical Approach 

(b) Syntactic Approach 

(c) Hybrid Approach 

In statistical approach, a pattern is represented as a vector: an ordered, fixed length 
list of numeric features. An attempt is made to capture orthogonal features which 
are capable of correctly partitioning the feature space such that each partitioned 
zone corresponds to an unique character class. 


In structural or syntactic approach, a pattern is represented as a set of simpler 
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shapes; an unordered, variable length list of geometric features of mixed type. The 
simpler shapes include strokes, end points, loops and stroke relations. The features 
represent global and local properties of the . characters. 

In hybrid approach, these two approaches are combined at appropriate stages for 
representation of characters and utilizing them for classification of unknown char- 
acters. 

In the following subsections, some of the major attempts have been outlined. 

1.1.1 Template Matching and Correlation Techniques 

Mori et al report in [51] that in 1929, Tausheck obtained a patent on OCR in 
Germany and this is the first conceived idea of an OCR. Their approach was, what 
is referred to as template matching in the literature. The template matching process 
can be roughly divided into two sub-processes, i.e. superimposing an input shape 
on a template and measuring the degree of coincidence between the input shape 
and the template. The template which matches most closely with the unknown 
provides recognition. A very sophisticated non-commercial OCR was built based on 
this approach in 1962 by RCA group [23]. The two-dimensional template matching 
is very sensitive to noise and difficult to adapt to a different font. A variation of 
template matching approach is to test only selected pixels and employ a decision 
tree for further analysis. Peephole method is one of the simplest method based on 
selected pixels matching approach [51]. In this approach, the main difficulty lies in 
selecting the invariant discriminating set of pixels for the alphabet. Moreover, from 
an Artificial Intelligence perspective, template matching has been ruled out as an 
explanation for human performance. 
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1.1.2 Features derived from the statistical distribution of 
points 

This techniques is based on matching on feature planes or spaces which are dis- 
tributed on an n-dimensional plane where n is the number of features. This approach 
is referred to as statistical or decision theoretic approach. Unlike template matching 
where an input character is directly compared with a standard set of stored pro- 
totypes, Many samples of a pattern are used for collecting statistics. This phase 
is known as the training phase. The objective is to expose the system to natural 
variants of a character. Recognition process uses this statistics for identifying an 
unknown character. The objective is to expose the system to natural variants of a 
character. The recognition process uses this statistics for partitioning the feature 
space. For instance, in the K-L expansion [51, 41], one of the first attempt in 
statistical feature extraction, orthogonal vectors are generated from a data set. For 
the vectors, the covariance matrix is constructed and its eigenvectors are solved 
which form the coordinates of the given pattern space. Initially, the correlation 
was pixel-based which led to large number of covariance matrices. This approach 
was further refined to the use of class-based correlation instead of pixel-based one 
which led to compact space size. However, this approach was very sensitive to noise 
and variation in stroke thickness. To make the approach tolerant to variation and 
noise, a tree structure was used for making a decision and multiple prototypes were 
stored for each class. The Fourier series expansions [45, 58, 85], Walsh [30, 78], Haar 
and Hadamard [95] series expansion have been used by researchers for classification. 
Fourier descriptor for a curve is based either on amplitude and phase of harraonics or 
on a complex function of a point moving along the boundary. The Fourier Descriptor 
is invariant with respect to position and scale but depends on the starting point 
of the boundary tracing. An experiment was conducted by Lai and Suen [45] in 
1981 on a data set of 100,000 hand-printed alphanumeric characters using Fourier 
descriptors. Recognition rate obtained was about 81%. They employed the local 
boundary features for finer classification and achieved a recognition rate of 98.05%. 
This experiment laid the foundation for the use of multiple features for classification. 
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Figure 1: Characters which have two end points and one branch point. 

Hough transform and projection transform [44, 43, 57] have also been used for 
classification. These features are computation intensive. Features derived from the 
statistical distribution of points include moments [1, 33] and crossings [5]. For a 
known font, the decision-theoretic approach has been found to be effective. 


1.1.3 Geometrical and Topological Features 

The classifier is expected to recognize the natural variants of a character but dis- 
criminate between similar looking characters such as 0-Q, c-e, 1-i etc. This is a 
contradicting requirement which makes the classification task challenging. The 
structural approach has the capability of meeting this requirement. For example 
the characters shown in figure 1 will belong to one class if only features selected 
are the number of end points and junction points. With additional features, these 
characters can be classified to four different classes. 

The multiple prototypes [39, 46] are stored for each class, to take care of the natural 
variants of the character. However, a large number of prototypes for the same 
class are required to cover the natural variants when the prototypes are generated 
automatically. In contrast, the descriptions may be hand-crafted [64], and a suitable 
matching strategy incorporating expected variations is relied upon to yield the 
true class. The matching strategies include dynamic programming [97], test for 
isomorphism [77, 93], inexact matching [82], relaxation techniques [9] and multiple- 
to-one matching. Rocha et al [64] have used a conceptual model of variations and 
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noise along with multiple to one mapping. 

Yet another class of structural approach is to use a phrase structured grammar 
for prototype descriptions and parse the unknown pattern syntactically using the 
grammar [17, 53, 54, 67, 69]. Here the terminal symbols of the grammar are 
the primitives of strokes and non-terminals represent the pattern-classes. The 
production rules give the spatial relationships of the constituent primitives. 


1.1.4 Hybrid Approach 

The statistical approach and structural approach both have their advantages and 
shortcomings. The statistical features are more tolerant to noise (provided the 
sample space over which training has been performed is representative and realistic) 
than structural descriptions. Whereas, the variation due to font or writing style can 
be more easily abstracted in structural descriptions. Two approaches are compli- 
mentary in terms of their strengths and have been combined [25]. The primitives 
have to be ultimately classified using a statistical approach. Baird has combined 
the approaches by mapping variable- length, unordered sets of geometrical shapes to 
fixed-length numerical vectors [4]. This approach, the hybrid approach, has been 
used for omni font, variable size character recognition systems [4, 39]. 


1.1.5 Neursd Networks 

In the beginning, character recognition was regarded as a problem which could 
be easily solved. But the problem turned out to be more challenging than the 
expectations of most of the researchers in this field. The challenge still exists and 
an unconstrained document recognition system matching human performance is 
still no where in the sight. The performance of a system deteriorates very rapidly 
with a deterioration in the quality of the input or with the introduction of new 
fonts/handwriting [64]. In other words, the systems do not adapt to the changed 
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environment easily. Training phase aims at exposing the system to a large number 
of fonts and their natural variants. The neural networks are based on the theory of 
learning from the known inputs. A back-propagation neural network is composed 
of several layers of interconnected elements. Each element computes an output 
which is a function of weighted sum of its inputs. The weights are modified until a 
desired output is obtained. The neural networks have been employed for character 
recognition with varying degree of success. The neural networks are employed for 
integrating the results of the classifiers by adjusting weights to obtain desired output. 
The main weakness of the systems based on neural networks is their poor capability 
for generality. There is always a chance of under-training or over-training the system. 
Besides this, a neural network does not proyide structural description which is vital 
from artificial intelligence view point. 

The neural network approach has solved the problem of character classification 
no more than the earlier described approaches. The recent research results call 
for the use of multiple features and intelligent ways of combining them [32]. The 
combination of potentially conflicting decisions by multiple classifiers should take 
advantage of the strength of the individual classifier, avoid their weaknesses and 
improve the classification accuracy. The intersection and union of decision regions 
are the two most obvious methods for classification combination [29]. 


1.1.6 On-Line Handwriting Recognition 

One of the motivation behind the OCR/text recognition systems development has 
been to provide keyboard less interface to the computers. A direct entry by writing 
on a tablet is a natural way of communicating with a computer as compared to a 
keyboard or reading an already written page. The nature of the problem differs from 
that of off-line printed or hand-printed text recognition. The speed requirements are 
less stringent in case of on-line text recognition and has to match the speed of the 
human writer [91]. Average writing rates are 1.5-2. 5 characters/second for English 
alpha numerals. 
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The temporal or dynamic information associated with writing is available to the 
system which helps in achieving better recognition rate. It has been shown that 
the on-line recognition is better than off-line on the same handwriting [7, 49]. Also, 
there is room for adaptation of a writer to the machine and a machine to the writer. 
For instance, the time between the end of a stroke to the beginning of next stroke 
characterizes a user and may be used for character segmentation. The early spatial 
segmentation algorithms were based on the projections on x-axis [18]. Recent spatial 
segmentation techniques check for a two-dimensional separation of the units [15]. 
The latest method combines spatial, temporal and other information to achieve 
word segmentation [15]. Acceleration and velocities of pen are used for eliminating 
wild points [56, 60]. Wild point elimination is part of the noise reduction phase 
which consists of smoothing, filtering, and wild point correction. Smoothing usually 
averages a point with its neighbours whereas filtering eliminates duplicate data 
points. Smoothing and filtering have been in use since 1966 [22, 91] and many 
techniques have been reported. 

The classification of on-line characters based on dynamic information is more popu- 
lar than static properties for obvious reasons. The features based on static properties 
are employed to reduce the set of candidate characters [40]. Dynamic information 
such as time sequence of zones, directions or extremes is used to represent a character 
[8, 21, 60]. A prototype dictionary is built and an exact match provides recogni- 
tion. Table look-up becomes less practical with increased variation in characters. 
The sequences are compared by curve matching techniques. Curve matching is a 
popular technique for classification [34, 35, 56, 76, 98]. The curve is represented 
by points or their trajectory or both. Elastic curve matching is able to account for 
larger variation but is computationally intensive [90, 35, 98]. Another alternative 
is to use Fourier descriptors for representing the functions of time [2, 37, 36]. In 
recognition-by-generation or analysis-by-synthesis approach, the strokes of a char- 
acter are mathematically modeled. This approach has been widely used for cursive 
script recognition. The recognition without segmentation avoids the segmentation 
problem but finds an application only where the number of words to be recognized 
is small. The internal segmentation has been tried along with analysis-by-synthesis 
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approach and has been found to work reasonably well [91]. Handwriting modeling 
has also been used in recognition [86] by finding characteristic invariant features. 

The experimental systems have been reported to achieve a recognition rate of up to 
98% on isolated characters. Results are almost same for constrained cursive scripts. 
The recognition rate varies from 60% to 90% for unconstrained cursive script when 
external segmentation is used [91]. 


1.1.7 Devanagari Text Recognition 

Devanagari script is alphabetic in nature and the words are two dimensional com- 
position of characters and symbols which makes it different from Roman and ideo- 
graphic scripts. The algorithms which perform well for other scripts can be applied 
only after extensive preprocessing which makes simple adaptation ineffective. There- 
fore, the research work has to be done independently for Devanagari script. Some 
effort has been made in this direction mainly in India. A Sinha at al [50, 68, 71, 72] 
have reported various aspect of Devanagari script recognition. The post-processing 
system is based on contextual knowledge which checks the composition syntax. Sethi 
and Chatterjee [80] have described Devanagari numeral recognition based on the 
structural approach. The primitives used are horizontal line segment, vertical line 
segment, right slant and left slant. A decision tree is employed to perform the 
analysis based on the presence/ absence of these primitives and their interconnection. 
A similar strategy was applied to constrained hand-printed Devanagari characters 
[79]. Neural network approach for isolated characters have also been reported [65]. 
However, none of these works have considered real-life documents consisting of 
character fusions and noisy environment. 
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1.2 Our Approach: Integration of Knowledge 
Sources 


From the foregoing discussions, it is evident that knowledge plays a crucial role in 
human text recognition and that there is a need to integrate different knowledge 
sources in the machine reading system. The major challenge lies in taking the 
advantage of the strengths of a classifier such that its weaknesses are covered by other 
classifiers [29, 32]. This involves identification and representation of classification 
methods as well as of the environment in which each classifier performs optimally. 
An earlier attempt in integrating knowledge sources h 2 LS been made by Srihari [87]. 
Rocha and Pavlidis have used hand-crafted labeled graphs for representing character 
prototypes and they call their approach knowledge based [64]. The ZIP code reading 
machines used by US postal department heavily rely on the context. The statistical 
structure knowledge for correction is also used [31, 62, 63, 83]. The contextual 
knowledge consisting of a word dictionary [24, 39, 89] has also been used for post- 
processing. Some researchers have attempts to use both the dictionary and statistical 
structural knowledge, at appropriate stages of processing [32, 72, 84, 87]. 

In this work, we have expanded the role of various knowledge sources in the context 
of Devanagari text recognition and attempted to integrate them in a meaningful 
way. Our document reading system is based on a hybrid approach for classification 
of characters and symbols where different knowledge sources have been utilized in 
an opportunistic manner. The character shape descriptors take into account the 
features that are distinct for the script (for example, holes in Roman as used in 
[4, 39]). This not only makes the description independent of size, font and style, 
but also facilitates use of these descriptions as filters to reduce the set of admissible 
characters over which further matching is attempted. Our descriptive schema for 
Devanagari characters is motivated with the above observations which we describe 
in chapter 5. The description generation and matching process are also described 
in the same chapter. We use three robust features as filters to prune the set of 
candidate characters. The first one is based on the coverage of the core strip, the 
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second on the presence/absence of a vertical bar and its position and the third one 
is based on the modified version of the horizontal zero crossings technique. 

Next, the number of character boxes in each strip and the vertical bar property of 
the middle (core) strip character boxes axe used to generate word envelop informa- 
tion. The word envelop information is used to select candidate words from a word 
dictionary which has been partitioned using word envelop in a hierarchical way. The 
hypothesis set for each character box is constituted by corresponding character of 
each selected word. 

An intersection set of this hypothesis set and pruned candidate character set is 
constructed which is retained as the revised set of the candidate characters. 

There is another aspect that we tend to ignore while devising methodology based 
on descriptions. The real life character images always tend to be fused or frag- 
mented due to various reasons including noise. Any conceptual model (such as 
[64]), must be able to account for it. This does appear to be an easy task, as it 
is also dependent upon the segmentation and fusion algorithms incorporated into 
the recognition system. Therefore, we believe that in a practical system, training 
with real-life patterns is unavoidable. An automated trainer has also been designed 
and implemented which is described in chapter 7. The extraction of characters and 
symbols for recognition from the text zone is done in three steps. In first step, the 
text zone is segmented into text lines followed by text line segmentation into word. 
The words are then segmented into characters and symbols which is a two phase 
process (see chapter 4). 

There are two distinct approaches reported in the literature for block segmentation: 
smearing [96] and profiling [52]. The smearmp algorithm uses two thresholds, 6x and 
Sy for smearing in the horizontal and the vertical directions respectively. Different 
values of these parameters subsequently lead to block, line and word segmentation. 
However, these parameters cannot be dynamically adapted. As a consequence, 
the method is independent of the font size only up to a certain extent. The 
profiling method is a special case of Hough transform. The image is projected on a 
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vertical line. The projection along vertical line of a text blocks yields thick peaks 
corresponding to the dark pixels of the text lines separated by white gaps. Whereas, 
the graphics have a relatively uniform profile. The profile cuts are locally decided 
which makes the procedure font independent to a large extent. A projection of each 
text line on a horizontal line segments the line into words. 

However, the overlapping text lines are not segmented into constituent text lines by 
either of the two methods. Some heuristics are used to further segment these lines 
[96]. In our implementation, we use the profiling method (see section 4.1 in chapter 
4) with a two-pass mechanism to segment text zone into text lines including the 
overlapping text lines. 

In Devanagari script, the characters and symbols are g; ied together with a horizontal 
line running on the top of the core characters. Therefore, the word boundary 
identification is easy and needs no special treatment. However, the segmentation 
of a word into the recognition units is involved due to the script composition. 
In the Roman printed text, most of the characters are vertically separate from 
their neighbours (apart from optional use of ligatures). However, at the stage 
of the digitization of the image, the local ink spread and aberrations, result in 
touching characters. The segmentation of the touching characters need special 
treatment. Many algorithms have been proposed for segmentation of touching 
characters [10, 39, 48, 64, 94]. All of these algorithms generate multiple segmentation 
points. Casey et al [10] select a suitable image part and performs template matching 
for classification. A different partitioning of the input pattern is attempted in case 
the classification fails. Liang [48] has proposed a recursive algorithm to segment 
the touching characters. The algorithm is based on two functions of the profile and 
projection of the touching characters. The algorithm, proposed by Tsujimoto et 
al [94], uses a logical pixel AND operation on two adjacent columns to estimate 
the segmentation cost at that column. All the columns above a preset threshold, 
become candidate cutting (break) points. The sequence of break points which results 
in classification of all the segments is accepted. This results in a large number of 
broken character errors such as ’m’ getting segmented into ’n’ and ’i’; ’h’ into ’1’ and 
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’i’. The knowledge about character composition (e.g. an ’m’ is like a combination 
of an ’r’ and an ’n’) is used to merge the components during post processing phase. 
The success of the segmentation process depends upon the ability of the recognition 
process to recognize the components in different broken segments. Kahan et. al. 
[39] detect touching characters by using the ratio of the second-order difference of 
the vertical pixel projection to the value of the vertical projection as an objective 
function. The cutting points for touching characters are obtained in the horizontal 
positions where the segmenting objective function is maximum. This method is 
unable to separate highly fused characters. 

In Devanagari script, a pure consonant (see appendix A) is deliberately made to 
touch the subsequent consonant as per the script composition conventions. Various 
modifiers are also attached to a consonant. These lead to a large number of touching 
characters. The nature of these fusions is different from the fusions caused by the 
local ink spread. Therefore, none of the above methods suffice for the segmentation 
of a Devanagari word into its constituent characters. A segmentation algorithm 
which uses structural properties of the script has been developed. This segmentation 
method has been described in section 4.6 of chapter 4. 

The need for post-processing has been recognized by researchers in this field and 
many works in this direction have been reported. The correctly recognized char- 
acters need no further processing. However, a means for finding and correcting 
the classification errors is required. Many spelling correcting programs have been 
developed [59] which detect misspelled words and offer suggestions for the correct 
words. There are two approaches for judging the correctness. One estimates the 
likelihood of a spelling by its frequency of occurrence [31, 55, 62, 63, 83, 88] which 
is derived from the transition probabilities between characters. This requires a- 
priori statistical knowledge of the language. The other judges the correctness of the 
spelling by consulting the word dictionary [89]. Here, a mechanism is required to 
limit the search space. Number of strategies have been suggested for partitioning 
the dictionary [73] based on length of the word, envelop and selected characters. In 
practice, a combination of these strategies is used to ensure the selection of the right 
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partition in spite of certain classification errors [89]. Generally, dictionary methods 
yield higher performance in error correction as compared to the methods based on 
the transition probabilities. A hybrid [31, 83, 87] approach attempts to combine 
the best of both the approaches by amalgamating them at appropriate stage of 
processing. For Devanagari script, we use a two stage partitioning scheme based on 
the the word envelop and tags. A detailed description of the post-processing phase 
has been given in section 6.2 of chapter 6. 

In this work, an attempt has been made to identify and integrate various relevant 
knowledge sources for Devanagari text reading system. External knowledge sources 
are acquired by a separate training phase. Whereas, the transient knowledge is 
extracted from the text as it is processed. The transient knowledge is made available 
to all other processing components of the system and is relevant only for that 
session/document. Every processing module makes use of the knowledge available. 
The knowledge sources have been put together with the help of the blackboard 
architecture [26]. This architecture facilitates use of many heterogeneous Knowledge 
Sources (KS) as well as heterogeneous ways of accessing them. Addition of a 
new knowledge source is also easy in this architecture. The contribution of each 
knowledge source is also visible to rest of the processes. 

A brief introduction of Devanagari script is given in the appendix from OCR view 
point which is referred to in this work frequently. 


1.3 Major Contributions and Achievements 


The major contribution of this thesis work can be summarized as follows: 


1. Development of a knowledge-integrated Devanagari Text Recognition Schema 
and its implementation. 
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2. Development of an effective algorithm for segmentation of touching printed 
Devanagari characters and its successful implementation. 

3. Development of an algorithm for automated generation of description of De- 
vanagari character shapes and its utilization in Devanagari character recogni- 
tion. 

4. Development and implementation of a process for Dictionary partitioning and 
search for words in Devanagari script for generation of hypotheses and their 
verification for their correction. 

5. Development and implementation of automated training for generation of 
Devanagari character prototypes. 

All the above work was started as part of a DOE sponsored project under the 
supervision of Prof. R.M.K. Sinha and several aspects of the above were investigated. 
However, refinement of these aspects, their integration, validation and testing has 
been carried out exclusively as this thesis work. 

The complete system has been implemented except the pre-processing stage which 
includes text-zone extraction from the document. A recognition rate of above 85% 
at the character level and above 80% at the word level have been achieved on printed 
documents. We point out in section 8 that it can be further improved by integrating 
higher level of knowledge such as syntax and semantic knowledge. 


1.4 Organization of the Thesis 


Rest of the thesis is organized as follows. Chapter 2 describes various knowledge 
sources for Devanagari text reading system. Chapter 3 outlines design aspect and 
the architecture of the system. In chapter 4, segmentation process which extracts 
recognition units from the text has been described. The first phase of character 
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segmentation process is external while the second phase is invoked based on the 
outcome of the recognition process and information gathered by first segmentation 
phase. However, both phases have been described in the same chapter. The descrip- 
tion schema, prototype generation and matching algorithms have been described in 
chapter 5. Post-processing phase has been presented in chapter 6. Chapter 7 gives 
the implementation details of our system along with experimental results. Chapter 
8 presents the conclusion and directions for future work. 



Chapter 2 


Role of Knowledge Sources 


Reading can be construed as the coordinated execution of a number of processing 
stages, such as word encoding, lexical access, assigning semantic roles and relating 
the information in a given sentence to previous sentence and previous knowledge 
[12]. The terms bottom-up and top-down has been used in literature to describe 
the two different reading theories [61]. In a bottom-up processing view of reading, 
lower level processes (e.g., letter and word recognition) are thought to occur prior to 
and independent of higher level processes. By contrast, in a top-down conception, 
reading is controlled by high level cognitive processes (e.g., making inferences), and 
lower level processes are called into play only as they are needed. However, there 
is informal agreement among researchers that lower level and higher level processes 
are both involved in reading. 

It has long been known that better readers know more words than poorer readers. 
Vocabulary plays an important role in making a person a better reader. What 
reader knows about a topic also affects reading performance. Numerous studies have 
shown that prior knowledge plays a major role in reading text. If the children have 
greater knowledge than adults about a content area such as chess or dinosaurs, they 
perform better than the adults. The explanation for these findings is that subjects 
with a rich knowledge base can recognize more patterns and larger patterns than can 
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subjects with more improvised knowledge. Meta knowledge, the general knowledge 
about one’s own selection and implementation of task-relevant skills, also affects the 
reading performance. One finding, for example, has been that young readers tend 
to regard reading more as an orthographic-verbal translation than as a meaning 
construction task. Sometimes, the barrier to comprehension may be in the encoding 
of the word itself [12]. 

In sum, humans use a number of knowledge sources for lower level processes as well 
as for higher level processes in reading comprehension. The lower level processes are 
responsible for moving the eye to the next input word and encoding the word into 
visual features [38]. The higher level processes are responsible for comprehension 
which involves determining the relations among words, the relations among clauses, 
and the relations among whole units of text. 

In this chapter, an attempt has been made to identify various knowledge sources 
for a Devanagari text recognition system. The emphasis is on the lower level pro- 
cesses. Major challenge lies in creation, representation and invocation of appropriate 
knowledge sources. 

A block schematic diagram showing various phases of a text reading system is given 
in figure 2. The system may make an error at any stage. The possible errors which 
we have been able to perceive for each phase have also been indicated in the same 
figure. At each stage, relevant knowledge sources help the system in detection and 
correction of these errors. The knowledge sources which are available before the 
recognition process begins, are referred to as external knowledge sources. External 
knowledge sources are acquired during a separate training phase or provided by 
the user. Structural properties of the script, statistical distribution of the symbols 
and classifying features are some of the external knowledge sources. Additional 
knowledge may be acquired during recognition process. This acquired knowledge 
is transient in nature and is meaningful only for the document from which it is 
collected. These knowledge sources axe referred to transient or internal knowledge 
sources. The information about height and width of characters and symbols of a 
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Processes Possible Sources of Errors 



Figure 2: Phases of Devanagari Document Recognition Process and Possible Errors that each phase 
may make. 
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document is transient in nature and it can be acquired only during the processing 
of the document. Some of the major knowledge sources are shown in Figure 3 for 
the task of document reading. A knowledge kource may serve more than one phase. 
Each knowledge kource is elaborated further in the following sections. 


2.1 Page Layout Knowledge 

A document may contain text of different sizes, fonts and images. The documents 
may have different layout in terms of number of columns, placement of text and 
images etc. There are two widely used techniques for extracting text zone from a 
document, the Run-Length-Smearing Algorithm (RLSA) [96] and projection profile 
cuts [52]. Smearing means that all pixels between any two pixels are also set to be 
black, if they do not exceed a certain threshold. The smeared image in horizontal 
direction and vertical directions are combined by a logical OR operation. Height 
of all components of the combined smeared image are statistically analyzed. The 
height, around which most of the connected components cluster, is considered the 
height of text line. Connected components, within certain threshold of this height, 
are identified as text lines. A criticism has been that this method is font independent 
in a limited way [13]. This algorithm may suffice if the text lines are of approximately 
of the same height. In case, the document contains text of unusual height, such as 
titles, big headings or footnotes, this strategy may not work. Text lines of unusual 
heights may not qualify as text lines. 

The projection profile method utilizes the nested structure of document information. 
The profile for text blocks are characterized by ranges of thick black peaks, separated 
by white gaps. Graphics, by contrast have a relatively uniform profile. This method 
is largely independent of font size as no preset threshold value is used. 

However, if the background is not white or the text is surrounded by images or 
lines, the text zone extraction based on the methods described above may fail [10]. 
A solution is to provide a data base of various document page layout to the text 
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'ure 3: Relevant Knowledge Sources for Devanagari Document Reading System up to word level; 
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zone extraction module. This data base is used to identify the page layout of the 
document [10, 6]. Then, the document is searched in a predictive manner for the 
text zone. The document layout knowledge is an external knowledge source. Many 
documents are used to create a database of possible page layouts. An example page 
layout is shown in figure 4. This layout is used as a model layout to extract text 
zones such as title, author etc. from the text page shown in figure 5. 


2.2 Background and Skew Information 


The background of the document plays an important role in extraction of the 
text zone from the document. Similarly, document skew must be measured to 
ensure layout structure recognition accuracy. In the skew measurement process, 
the document image is divided into several equal-sized document wide swaths that 
are normal to the printing direction. Skew normalization is carried out by rotating 
the image using an affine transform operation and the original document is converted 
into a normalized image. 


2.3 Height of Text Lines: Transient Knowledge 


Each extracted uniform height text zone is segmented into text lines. Preliminary 
segmentation of the text zone is done assuming that no overlap or fusion occurs 
between text lines. This segmentation is based on horizontal histogram of the text 
zone being segmented. Height information of segmented text lines is analyzed and 
most frequent line height becomes the transient knowledge of height for the text 
zone under consideration. This height is referred to a.s threshold line height. This 
information is relevant only for the current text zone. The line segmentation module 
uses threshold line height for detecting possible overlapping text lines. 



Text Lines ( Few text lines have overlap ) 


Foot Note 



This is a foot note. Font size is smaller and usually 8 point size is used.. 


Figure 4: A Sample Document Layout that is used as a reference for extracting Uniform Height 
Text Zones from a document. 
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Figure 5: A sample document that is segmented into uniform height text zones with the help of 
sample document layout shown in figure 4. 

Text lines which axe higher than the threshold line height for that zone are checked 
for a possible fusion. The text lines whose height is less than the threshold line height 
are checked for break in horizontal direction. Nature of overlap is script dependent. 
In Devanagari script, the overlap occurs due to lower modifiers of one text line and 
top modifiers of the following text line. 


2.4 Structural Properties of the Script 


In this section, the structural properties of the script are described which are used 
for line segmentation and word segmentation. 
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2.4.1 Header Line 

All characters of a word are glued together by a horizontal line which runs at the 
top of core characters (see appendix A). This header line is the most dominating 
horizontal line in a text line. The text lines obtained by using the white space for 
text zone segmentation, may be fused or only a part of a text line. The presence 
of more than one header line indicates the fusion of two text lines. Similarly, the 
absence of a header line indicates that the image is part of a text line. 


2.4.2 Three Strips of the Word 

It is convenient to visualize a Devanagari word in terms of three strips: a core strip, a 
top strip and a bottom strip. Top and bottom strips have only modifiers and diacritic 
marks whereas the core strip contains all the characters and the vowel modifier ‘ I’ 
(see figure 72(a, b, c) of appendix A). This knowledge is used for extracting top 
modifiers, core characters and lower modifiers. The top and bottom strip may be 
empty for a word, only the top may be present or just the bottom. The core and 
top strip are separated by shirorekha. But no corresponding feature separates the 
lower strip from the core strip. 


2.5 Statistical Information about Height and 
Width of Characters; Transient Knowledge 


A text line is segmented into words. In Devanagari, identification of word boundaries 
is easy as all core characters of a word are glued together by header line. The words 
are segmented into symbols and characters. The horizontal and vertical histograms 
form the main basis for initial segmentation of a word into characters and symbols. 
The horizontal histogram is used to separate the top strip from rest of the word 
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by locating the header line. The top strip and the remaining word is segmented 
into characters and symbols which are vertically separate from their neighbours. 
Information about height and width of the characters of a text line obtained after 
initial segmentation is statistically analyzed. All characters are divided into three 
bins based on their height. The height corresponding to the bin which has maximum 
number of characters is stored as threshold character height which is taken as the 
transient core-strip height. Similarly, threshold width is also collected and stored as 
threshold character width. The height and width information is collected for each 
uniform text zone. 

Some of the image boxes obtained after initial segmentation may require further 
segmentation. An image containing a compound consonant (also referred to as 
conjunct) needs further segmentation in vertical direction. A character with lower 
modifier needs segmentation in horizontal direction. All characters taller than the 
threshold character height are the candidate characters for further segmentation 
for extraction of possible lower modifiers. All characters wider than the threshold 
character width are the candidate characters for further segmentation for extraction 
of constituent characters from possible compound character boxes. 


2.6 Structural Properties of the Characters 
and Symbols 


In this section, structural properties of the characters and symbols are discussed. 
These properties are font independent to a large extent. 
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2.6.1 Structural Properties of Characters obtained by Vi- 
sual Inspection 

Character set of Devanagari script is divided into three groups based on the coverage 
of the region of the core strip. The characters which cover most of the core region 
are referred to as FULL BOX characters. The characters which cover upper region 
of the core strip are referred to as UPPER HALF BOX characters. LOWER HALF 
BOX characters are the characters which cover lower region of the core strip. These 
sets are shown in figure 6(a). 

The FULL BOX characters are further divided into three groups based on the 
presence and position of the vertical bar. These three groups are: characters which 
do not have a bar; NO BAR characters; characters which have a bar in the middle: 
MID BAR characters; characters which have a bar at the end: END BAR characters. 
These sets are shown in figure 6(b). The END BAR set of core characters is large. 
These characters are subdivided in two groups based on the joining pattern of the 
character with the header line. The characters which touch the header line only 
at one point are put in one group and remaining are put in the other. These two 
classes are shown in figure 6(c). Classification based on these features is robust and 
remains consistent over a large number of fonts and sizes. 


2.6.2 Joining Patterns for Conjuncts 

In a conjunct, one of the following joining pattern is observed depending upon the 
constituent characters of the conjunct: 


Weak joining point Some of the half characters touch the following character very 
lightly as in the following conjuncts: ^ ^ W cvT ^ 
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(a) Three classes of core characters based on the coverage of core strip 

^ FULL BOX characters: 

X *’ — 

UPPER HALF BOX characters: 

r'EU'CC’cvpx: 

LOWER HALF BOX characters: 

^ ^ > c ^ ® ^ 

(b) Three classes of FULL BOX characters based on the presence and position of 
vertical bar 

END BAR characters: 

MIDDLE BAR characters: 

NO BAR characters: 

(c) Two classes of END BAR characters based on the joining pattern of the character 
with the header line 

Character forms more than one junction with the header line: 

Character forms only one junction with the header line: 


Figure 6: Visually Extracted Properties of Devanagari Characters. 
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Thick joining point Some half characters have almost same number of pixels at 
the joining point, to the left and to the right of the joining point. Some such 
conjuncts are the following: e.g. ^ 

Full height half character Third type of joining pattern is formed by half char- 
acters that have same height as the full character of the conjunct. All the 
characters in this category have either a weak joining point or a sudden fall 
in the pixel strength followed by a jump in the pixel strength near the joining 
region, e.g. ^ W 

This knowledge helps the segmentation process in proper segmentation of touching 
characters. For the weakly joined characters, weakest point is a likely break point. 
But is case of heavily touching characters, a different strategy is used in deciding 
the break point. The break point region, for the conjuncts involving full height half 
characters, is somewhat to the right compared to other conjuncts. This is described 
in detail in chapter 4. 


2.7 Classifying Features 


In this section, the classifying features which are used for Devanagari characters are 
discussed. 


2.7.1 Horizontal Zero Crossings 

Image of a character is treated as an array of pixels. A black pixel is expressed by a 
1 and a white pixel by 0. Tracing the whole array row by row, number of transitions 
from black pixel to white pixel is recorded for each row. Let Vi be the number of 
transitions for ith. row. 
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The sequence V^, 1 <= i <= n, where n is the pixel height of the character, is 
referred to as horizontal zero crossing sequence S. Sequence S for 4 samples of 
character ^ is shown in table 1. The sequence S is unique for all four samples of 
the character ^ which indicates that this feature is sensitive to the font and writing 
style. Bao-Chang et. al. [5] use the sequence S as a classification feature. 

We have modified the feature to make it font-independent and noise resilient. We 
have divided the character into three horizontal segments of equal height. Each 
segment is represented by number of zero-transitions that is most frequent in the 
segment. We divide the sequence S into three sub-sequences of equal length, Si, 
S2, and S3. For each subsequence the most frequent number is stored in Sl_Most, 
S2_Most, S3_Most. The feature vector consists of ( S_Most, Sl_Most, S231ost, 
S3_Most). Further, the sequence S is analyzed and the most frequent number in the 
sequence is stored as S_Most. The modified feature vector for all four samples of ^ 
is (1121). 


sequence S for four samples of character ^ 

11111111222222211111 => l82rl6 
11111122122222211111 => I622li26l5 
11111111122222211111 => I 926 I 5 
11111111112222221111 => lio26l4 


Table 1 : Sequence S for Devanagari Character ij indicates that horizontal zero crossings is i for 
j consecutive pixel rows. 


This feature is used as a filter to reduce the set of probable characters for an unknown 
character. 
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2.7.2 Moments 

Two dimensional moments have been widely studied as a feature for character 
classification [1, 11, 33]. A 2-dimensional image is treated as a rectangular grid. 

For a 2-dimensional digital image, the moments are described as 

Mjfc = 

where summation is taken over all black pixels and (A, Y) are coordinates of a pixel. 


Raw Moments The 2-D (p-|-q)th order moments of the image whose distribution 
function is (x,y) can be written as 

rripq = j x'^y^8{x,y)dxdy 

This definite integral can be approximated by the summation over complete 
grid. 

m n 

x =:0 3/=0 

where 8[x, y) is the grey value of the pixel at the point (x, y) which is either 0 
or 1 in this case. These moments axe called raw moments and are information 
preserving if a large set is used. 

Invariant moments Moments have been studied by Hu [33] and others to make 
them invariant under different transformations like 


• Translation 

• Scaling 

• Translation and scaling 
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Translation The moments can be taken around the centroid to make them 
invariant under translation. The translation invariant moments are de- 
fined as: 

m n 

Mp? = E (2; - ^Yiy - y) 

x=:0 y=0 


where p,q > 0: x = y = 

Scaling If the image is scaled equally in both X & Y directions say by a 
constant alpha, the scale invariant moments are defined as: 

_ ^pg 
^00 

where p + q>l] 600 = 1; ^oi = ^10 = 0; 

Translation and Scaling The moments invariant under translation and scal- 
ing can be defined as 

Q _ /^P9 

(k+al+i) 

/^oo 

where p -f 9 > 1; ^00 = T, ^01 = ^10 = 0; 

In most of the moment based character recognition systems [33], only moments up 
to an order of four (i.e. p-fq = 4) have been considered because it has been observed 
that higher order moments are increaisingly sensitive to noise [1]. However, for real 
life samples of Devanagari script, we use moments up to an order of two only. These 
moments form a vector. The cardinal distance between the moment vector for an 
unknown character and a known candidate character is computed. This distance is 
used for ranking the candidate characters. 

The moment vectors change considerably with a change in the font. Table 2 shows 
moments for three characters for two different fonts. These moments are computed 
for more than 20 samples of each character obtained after the segmentation from the 
printed document. The variance for the samples is shown next to each moment value. 
The difference in the moment vector is easily seen from the table 2 for these two 
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fonts. Therefore, in a multi font environment, this features has limited application. 
For a known single font document, moment are effective. For a set of known fonts, 
feature libraries are made and stored. The library corresponding to the font of the 
document being processed is accessed and used. 


Font I 


char 

Mn 

var 

Mq2 

var 

M 20 

var 

Mi2 

var 

M 21 

var 

T 

25.41 

6.66 

7.30 

4.11 

2.17 

0.62 

17.09 

6.43 

-2.94 

0.72 


12.81 

3.57 

3.44 

1.71 

0.89 

0.27 

20.45 

5.50 

0.61 

0.22 


12.90 

0.58 

3.85 

1.21 

1.19 

0.05 

17.71 

2.32 

0.25 

0.09 






Font II 






12.40 

3.63 

6.26 

1.66 

-0.39 

0.11 

22.81 

12.70 

-1.08 

3.0 


9.93 

3.19 

2.86 

0.82 

0.39 

0.24 

19.41 

5.72 

0.51 

0.20 


13.17 

6.62 

3.05 

6.09 

0.47 

1.51 

21.43 

6.41 

0.20 

0.09 


Table 2: Moments for three characters for two different fonts; var stands for variance. 


2.7.3 Aspect Ratio 


Aspect ratio is the ratio of the height and the width of a character. This feature is 
easy to compute and divides the Devanagari chaxacter set into three or four clusters. 
The clusters have some overlap. This feature is font dependent and is used only for 
known fonts. 


2.7.4 Pixel Density in 9- Zones 


A character box is divided into 9 (3*3) zones (see figure 7). Total number of pixels 
in a zone is computed as: 
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(zone-height * vertical resolution) * (zone-width * horizontal resolution) 

Number of dark pixels exceeding 50% of total pixels in a zone is represented by ’1’ 
in the feature vector. Less than 50% dark pixels correspond to a ’0’ in the feature 
vector. Each zone represented in terms of ’O’/’l’ constitute a feature vector. A 
feature vector ( 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 1 ) where the first value is of the zone number 
zero, followed by zone number one , two and so on, represents the upper modifier 
^ . For various patterns, some variation is found in the feature vector of a symbol. 
All distinct vectors for a character are stored as alternate prototypes. This feature 
is used for classification of lower and upper modifier symbols. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

00 


Figure 7: Division of a character box in 9-zones. 

Various knowledge sources discussed in this chapter form an integral part of the 
document analysis and recognition process. We use blackboard architecture for 
integrating these knowledge sources which is described in the next chapter. 


2.7.5 Number and Position of Vertex Points 

The number of end points in a character image is also for classification. The position 
of these points is recorded in terms of 9(3*3) zones (see figure 7). There are more 
than one vectors for one character class due to variations in the characters. All 
distinct vectors obtained at the time of training are kept as alternative vectors for 
a character class. 
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2.7.6 Structural Descriptions of Characters 

The description schema used here for the description of Devanagari characters 
consists of constituent strokes of the character and the relationship between them. 
The structural representation of Devanagari characters uses the slots which are 
shown in figure 8. The position of vertical bar is the first slot in the schema. The 
position of each stroke is stored in the schema in terms of the position of its begin 
and end points. The curvature and length information of each segment is also 
included in the schema. The matching process yields a distance figure between the 
structural representation of the known character and the prototype of the known 
character. This distance figure is used for ordering the candidate characters. This 
KS is described in detail in chapter 5. 


Bar Position 
Number of Strokes 
Stroke 1: 

Position of Begin and End Points of the stroke 
Information of the Curvature of the stroke 
Information of the Length of the stroke 
Stroke 2: ... 

Figure 8: Description Schema for Structural Representation. 


2.8 Character Confidence Information 


The classification process applies a number of features to classify the unknown 
character image to one or more known character classes. For a feature, the distances 
from the reference prototypes for the candidate characters are computed. As the 
distance d, increases from the reference prototype, the chances of the unknown 
character belonging to the corresponding class decreases. The confidence figure c is 
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the term used for denoting the closeness of the feature of the unknown character to 
the reference prototype. 

The confidence figure is either 0 or 1 for a feature of binary nature ( match/no match 
); such as modified horizontal zero crossing vector, position of vertex points and 
position of vertical bar. Whereas, structural description comparison gives a distance 
from the reference prototype. The moments feature also yields a distance figure. The 
confidence figure can be inverse of the distance or any other monotonically decreasing 
function of the distance. In our implementation, the distance for moments, has 
been observed to vary between 0.0 and 50.00. The empirically decided maximum 
confidence figure is 1.0 corresponding to zero distance and for all other values of d, 
c = 1/d, 


2.9 Character Confusion Matrix 


There are certain characters which lOCR has difficulty in classifying to a unique 
known class due to their similarity with other characters. For instance, if the output 
of lOCR is 3T, the true character could be any one from the set ST, ST, 
Similarly, if the output is T, the possibilities for true characters are The 

character confusion matrix is consulted when a substitution is made to map the 
lOCR output word to a dictionary word. The cost is less when the substitution 
is made by a known confusion than an arbitrary substitution. Figure 9 shows the 
output of lOCR and set of possible true characters. 


2.10 Statistical Distribution of Characters 


Frequency of occurrence of Devanagari characters has a wide variation. An analysis 
on 392 text pages from news magazines and story books containing 3,85,864 core 4- 
characters was done. The statistical distribution of the characters according to the 
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Character Confusion Matrix for the output of lOCR: 


lOCR output Possible True Chars. 


ST 

^ ar if 

3“ 

T 

T 



T ^ ^ 



cT 







JT T 


lOCR output Possible True Chars. 







ST 




T JT 





T 


T 



Figure 9: Character Confusion Matrix for the output of lOCR. 

analysis done, is shown in the table 3. The modifier symbol corresponding to vowel 
3TT is the most frequent core symbol/character, constituting almost 30% of the text. 
It is followed by character ^ (8.31%). The characters in the table 3 are shown in 
the descending order of frequency of occurrence. The core characters are given first, 
followed by the characters in their pure form which are written as first character 
of a touching character pair. These characters constituted 1.75% of the total text. 
The characters in their rakar form are also given in the table; these constitute only 
0.73% of the text. 


2.11 Script Composition Rules 


The segmentation process decomposes a word into core, lower and top strips. Each 
strip is further segmented into characters and symbols. A composition process is 
used to compose back the word from its constituent characters and symbols. A set 
of rules guide the process of composition [71]. These rules guide the composition 
processor in identifying the symbol sequences that are syntactically correct. These 
rules may be summarized as follows: 



Char. 

% usage 

Char. 

% usage 

Char. 

% usage 

Char. 
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2.54 
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1.08 
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0.98 

«r 

0.97 

w 

0.92 



0.81 

XT 

0.58 

z 

0.56 
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0.30 


0.30 


0.27 

sr 

T 

0.20 


0.19 

z 

0.17 

z 

W 

0.12 


0.11 


0.07 

z: 

T- 

0.40 

f 

0.27 


0.25 

© 

r 

0.12 

« 

0.09 

c 

0.09 



0.08 


0.08 


0.07 


V 

0.01 

K 

0.01 


0.01 


sr 

0.61 


0.06 


0.02 

r 

STT 

0.01 

w 

0.01 


0.01 


vr 

0.00 


0.00 

W 

0.01 

w 


0.00 


0.00 





% usage 


4.72 

3.68 

2.52 

1.70 

1.01 

0.90 

0.54 

0.26 

0.12 

0.03 

0.14 

0.08 

0.05 
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0.01 

0.00 

0.00 
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• a vowel modifier symbol can appear only on a consonant; 

• only one vowel modifier can be attached to a consonant; 

• no modifier symbol or pure consonant can appear as a stand alone symbol, the 
only exception being a pure consonant in ’’halant” modifier form at the end 
of the word ( mostly used in Sanskrit); 

• a consonant cluster is treated as a consonant for composition purposes; 

• the lower symbol^ can appear only on a non-endbar consonant and ’’Rakar” 
occurs only with end-bar or middle-bar consonants. 

• the symbol' can appear in combination with or without any vowel modifier. 

• any combination of diacritical marks may be used ( although not all combina- 
tions are semantically meaningful on all characters). 

This set of rules is used as a knowledge source by the composition processor. 


2.12 Word Envelop Information 

The number of character boxes in each strip and the vertical bar property of the 
middle (core) strip character boxes are used to generate word envelop information. 
The word envelop information is used to select candidate words from a word dic- 
tionary which has been partitioned using word envelop in a hierarchical way. The 
hypothesis set for each character box is constituted by corresponding character of 
each selected word. This knowledge kource is described in chapter 6 in detail. 
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2.13 Word Level Knowledge 


Word level knowledge is represented as a word dictionary which may consist of a 
primary dictionary and an auxiliary dictionary. Auxiliary dictionary is used for 
storing proper nouns, acronyms etc. 

There are certain character pairs which are visually similar and an lOCR is likely 
to confuse between them resulting in substitution errors (see figure 9). Words, 
which are not present in the dictionary, may contain some substitution errors (see 
figure 10). The characters which have large distance from the reference prototypes 
(in other words, have been recognized with low confidence) may be the substitu- 
tion errors. These errors can be corrected by selecting alternative words from the 
dictionary in a constrained manner. These constraints come from the knowledge of 
the envelop of the input word. Width of the words and its constituent characters 
also play a crucial role in selection of the alternatives. It is also possible that the 
substitution errors lead to a valid dictionary word which is not the true word. Such 
errors can be detected only by using higher level of knowledge such as context, 
syntax and semantics etc.. 

Character level errors have changed 3rd and 5th word to non-dictionary word 
input sentence: ^ TTWl* t 

output sentence: ^Pn|t ^ 

Figure 10: Examples from Devanagari script and Hindi Language. 


It is also possible that the true word is not present in the dictionary. It happens 
in the case of proper nouns, acronyms etc.. Such words should not be forced to 
map onto dictionary words. If the word has been recognized with high degree of 
confidence and it is not present in the dictionary , it is left unchanged. 

The word envelop information is useful in limiting the candidate words during the 
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dictionary search. The number and position of the top and lower modifiers decide 
the envelop of a word. In chapter 6, we describe a partitioning scheme for a Hindi 
dictionary. The search process and the strategy for selection of alternatives are also 
described in the same chapter. 


2.14 Natural Language Syntax and Semantics 


A word found in the dictionary is assumed to be the true word. However, there 
is a possibility that the input word is mapped to another dictionary word due to 
classification errors. The system may use additional information about each word 
such as its syntactic catagory, syntactic and semantic expectations for the preceding 
and following word(s)/phrase(s). This additional information can help the system 
to detect these errors if the syntactic category of the mapped word is different from 
the expectations generated by previous word. In case, syntactic category remains 
unchanged, other details like gender, person, number and class can be checked. 


2.15 Pragmatics and Context 


The errors which remain after the use of language syntax and semantics can be 
further eliminated by using the pragmatics and context. The words pertaining to a 
specific context such as medical science or poetry can be better dealt with by using 
context. 



Chapter 3 


System Architecture 


A document reading system may be looked at as a hierarchical organization of 
cooperating modules. At the lowest level, the document reading problem consists 
of the document image. And at the top level, the interpretation of the input 
image exists in the form of recognized words and sentences. The segmentation 
and recognition phases lie between these two levels. What should be the strategy 
for invoking modules at various levels? There are three well known strategies which 
are listed below; 

• go in a predefined sequence; 

• the invocation of a module be based on an expectation /guess or based on the 
outcome of other stages; 

• mixture of the above strategies. 

Since the discriminating features of a character manifest in different ways in different 
situations, the recognition process does not always take the same path. Classification 
process needs to use different Knowledge Sources (KSs) for different characters. We 
need to ensure that application of one KS does not adversely affect application of 
other KSs. Therefore, an architecture is required which: 
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• provides freedom to the control structure to dynamically select a module and 
invoke it. 

• facilitates addition/deletion of a knowledge source. 

• supports heterogeneous representation of a KS along with heterogeneous ways 
of accessing them. 

A blackboard model [14] for solving a problem fulfills these requirements. The 
blackboard model consists of two basic components: 


The knowledge sources The knowledge needed to solve the problem consists of 
various knowledge sources, which are separate and independent. 

The blackboard data structure The problem-solving state data are kept in a 
global database, the blackboard. Knowledge sources, when invoked, produce 
changes to the blackboard. These changes lead incrementally to a solution of 
the problem. Communication and interaction among the knowledge sources 
take place solely through the blackboard. 


There is no control component specified in the blackboard model. The traditional 
control structures are either goal-driven or data-driven. The blackboard model has 
been used with opportunistic control mechanism which dynamically selects a KS and 
invokes it. The ease of interaction, visibility of contribution of KS and independence 
of knowledge sources in blackboard model provide an appropriate architecture for the 
control component as well. The way solution blackboard holds partial solutions and 
competing & cooperating processes work; the same way, different control plans that 
govern the solution generation are posted on a separate blackboard called control 
blackboard. Hayes-Roth [26] describes the behavioural goals which can be achieved 
by the control blackboard architecture. One of them is the freedom to use variable 
grain-size control heuristic. For a document reading system, the variable grain- 
size control heuristics correspond to reading a document at different levels. It is 
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conjectured that the human reading process progresses from coarse grain to fine 
grain-size. An initial look at a document is used to read legible words, possibly by 
just looking at the envelop of the word. Whereas, the diflBcult-to-read words are 
read with elaborate strategies. A partially read word is conjectured to be one of the 
words of a set which is decided based on the recognized characters of the word and 
other words of the text. The set of conjectured words may change as more words of 
the text are read. In sum, a seemingly right reading strategy at initial stage may 
loose its importance as the reading progresses. This corresponds to dropping out a 
control strategy from the blackboard if it becomes unproductive. Multiple control 
strategies may be active at the same time; some may become inactive as the partial 
solution is posted on the blackboard. The control plans are activated or deactivated 
from the control blackboard based on the partial solutions or event that occurs in 
a dynamic situation. An agent performs the job of choosing among possible actions 
from the control board and for the knowledge application [27] [28]. 

We have designed an architecture for Devanagari document reading system based 
on the blackboard model. We do not consider the on-line document reading and 
therefore, the control strategy need not worry about the dynamic situation. In the 
following sections, the architecture and its components are discussed. 


3.1 System Architecture and its Components 


The system architecture and its components are shown in figure 11. The system 
consists of a solution blackboard and various knowledge sources. There is a set of 
tools that is used for applying knowledge sources. Each component is discussed in 
the following sections. 

We have a diverse set of knowledge sources incorporated in our system. The 
representation also varies according to the intended usage. 
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Figure 11: Blackboard Architecture For Devanagari Text Recognition System. 
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3.1.1 Statistical Information about Line Height: KSl 

Statistical information about line height is analyzed and the most frequent line 
height is represented as threshold line height (see section 2.3 of chapter 2). It is a 
single integer number which represents height in pixel lines. 


3.1.2 Structural Properties of the Script: KS2 

Header line glues characters of a word together. The top modifiers are placed above 
the header line and lower modifiers are placed below the characters (see section 2.4 
of chapter 2). This knowledge has been embed r^ed in the processes which use this 
information and has not been stored explicitly. 


3.1.3 Statistical Information about Height and Width of 
Chcuracters: KS3 

Height and width of characters are stored as threshold character height (KS3-1) 
and width (KS3-2); both in pixel unit. This knowledge is transient and generated 
internally (see section 2.5 of chapter 2). 


3.1.4 Structural Properties of Chsiracters obtained by Vi- 
sual Inspection: KS4 


There are three independent properties which constitute this KS. 
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I Coverage of the Core Strip: KS4-1 

The character set is divided into 3 classes based on the Coverage of the core strip 
(see section 2.6.1 of chapter 2). This knowledge is represented as three classes of 
characters: one for the upper half strip characters, one for the lower half strip 
characters and one for the remaining characters. 


I Position of the Vertical Bar: KS4-2 

The character set is divided into 3 classes based on the presence and position of the 
vertical bar (see section 2.6.1 of chapter 2). This knowledge is represented as three 
classes: one for end bar characters, one for middle bar characters and one for no bar 
characters. 


I Number of Junctions with Header Line: KS4-3 

The end bar characters axe further divided into two classes based on the number 
of junction that a character forms with the header line. There are two classes: one 
for the characters which form one junction and the other for the remaining end bar 
characters (see section 2.6.1 of chapter 2). 


I Joining Patterns for Conjuncts: KS4~4 

There are three types of joining patterns which are observed in Devanagari conjuncts. 
This knowledge has been implicitly used by the conjunct segmentation process (see 
section 2.6.2 of chapter 2 and chapter 4). 
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3.1.5 Statistical Prototypes for Characters: KS5 


Three independent KSs constitute KS5; Two of these are used for core characters; 
The third one is used for upper and lower modifiers. 


I Modified Horizontal Zero Crossings Vector: KS5-1 

The first one is the modified horizontal zero crossing vector which consists of four 
integer values (see section 2.7.1 of chapter 2). The vector takes multiple values 
for a single character class; all distinct feature vector are stored for a character. 
The feature vector in not unique for a character class; many character exhibit the 
same vector. The maximum number of characters associated with one feature vector 
observed is 10 and the character ^ has maximum number of distinct feature vectors 
at 18. 


I Moments: KS5-2 

Moments upto degree-2 are used for ranking the candidate characters. This is 
a direct application of moments as described in [1, 11, 33]. Each character is 
represented by 5 moment values. Mean and variance for these moment values for 
each character is computed from the values observed during the training phase (see 
section 2.7.2 of chapter 2). 


I Pixel-Density in 9-Zones: KS5-3 

The pixel density in 9-zones forms this feature vector. This feature is used only for 
upper and lower modifiers, (see section 2.7.4 of chapter 2). 
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3.1.6 Aspect Ratio: KS5-4 

The cispect ratio divides the character set into 5 or 6 sets which have some over- 
lap. For a known font, this feature is used for reducing the candidate set. (see 
section 2.7.3 of chapter 2). 




3.1.7 Structural Prototypes for Characters: 




428777 

This KS consists of two features: structural representation and number-position of 
end points. 


I Structural Representation of Characters: KS6-1 

The structural description schema has been briefly described in section 2.7.6 of 
chapter 2. The schematic is new which takes advantage of the script- specific features. 
Each character is represented by one or more descriptions. This feature is also used 
for ranking the candidate characters, (see section 2.7.3 of chapter 2). 


I Number and Position of End Points: KS6-2 

Number and position of end points are also used for ranking the candidate characters. 
The character image is divided into 9(3x3) zones; the number of end points in each 
zone forms the feature vector. It is not a unique feature; number and position of end 
points is same for many characters. Due to noise and natural variation, number and 
position of end points also vaxy. All distinct feature vectors exhibited by a character 
during training phase are stored as alternative prototypes of the character. 
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3.1.8 Confidence Figure: KS7 

The confidence figure associated with a candidate character is incremented after 
applying a classifying KS if the KS supports the candidate character (see section 2.8 
of chapter 2). This knowledge source is transient. 


3.1.9 Script Composition Rules: KS8 

We decompose two dimensional Devanagari word into a linear sequence of recogni- 
tion units. All the units after classification axe composed back into syntactically cor- 
rect Devanagari words. A subset of rules described in [71] are used for composition 
of words. These rules are embedded in the composition module, (see section 2.11 
of chapter 2 and section 6.1 of chapter 6). 


3.1.10 Word Envelop Information: KS9 

The word envelop information extracted from the word image prior to character clas- 
sification is done. The word envelop information is used for generating hypotheses 
for character boxes of the word (see chapter 6 for details). 


3.1.11 Word Dictionary: KSIO 

A dictionary containing approximately 22,000 words is used for post- processing. The 
partitioning strategy is described in section 6.3.1 of chapter 6. 
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3.1.12 Character Confusion Matrix: KSll 


lOCR tends to make certain substitution errors more frequently than others. Knowl- 
edge of such errors is used to select an alternative word from the dictionary whenever 
an exact match is not found (see section 2.9 of chapter 2 and section 6.5 of chapter 6) 


Table 4 is a reference table for the name and number of various KSs. 


KS Number 

Knowledge Source 

KSl 

Threshold Line Height 

KS2 

Header Line 

KS3-1 

Threshold Core Character Height 

KS3-2 

Threshold Core Character Width 

KS4-1 

Coverage of the Core Strip 

KS4-2 

Position of the Vertical Bar 

KS4-3 

Number of Junction with the Header Line 

KS4-4 

Symbol Joining Patterns 

KS5-1 

Modified Zero-Crossings Vector 

KS5-2 

Moments 

KS5-3 

Pixel Density in 9- Zones 

KS5-4 

Aspect Ratio 

KS6-1 

Structural Representation 

KS6-2 

Number and Position of End Points 

KS7 

Confidence Figure 

KSS 

Script Composition Rules 

KS9 

Word Envelop Information 

KSIO 

Word Dictionary 

KSll 

Character Confusion Matrix 


Table 4: Reference Table for name and number of various Knowledge Sources. 


The KSs are interfaced with the system through a set of tools. The result of invoking 
a KS is made visible to the entire set of KSs by posting the outcome on the solution 
blackboard. The solution blackboard is discussed next. 
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3.2 The solution blackboard 


Solution blackboard is shown in figure 12. The binary image of document is at the 
lowest level. Word hypotheses are at the top level. The image segmented into char- 
acters and symbols (see chapter 4) are placed at the level above the text image. The 
characters and symbols of a word obtained by the preliminary segmentation module 
are posted on the blackboard. The segmented units are linearized. Initial hypotheses 
for each character /symbol are posted on the blackboard. Various transient statistics 
information is posted on the blackboard as they become available (not shown in the 
figure) which in turn trigger creation of corresponding transient knowledge sources. 
As the recognition process progresses, different knowledge sources are invoked which 
filter out some of the hypotheses and associate a confidence figure with the remaining 
hypotheses. These are composed into words which are verified. An example has been 
used to show the contents of the solution blackboard in figure 13. 


3.3 Control Strategy and Process Interaction 


Our document reading system segments words from a document and posts the image 
on the blackboard. The image of the word is further segmented and the processing 
starts. The initial program - StartOff is given in figure 14. 

The middle level control program - InvokeOthers is activated by the StartOff pro- 
gram after symbol image boxes are posted on the blackboard. The middle level 
control program is shown in figure 15. It returns control to the initial control 
program after processing all the character images posted on the blackboard. It 
invokes an appropriate control process based on the type of the image box (core 
character, upper modifier, lower modifier). The output of the CoreRecognizer in 
terms of the confidence figure associated with each hypothesis is checked. If none 
of the candidate characters has an acceptable confidence figure and the image is 
conjectured to be a composite character image, further segmentation is done (see 
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Figure 12: Solution Blackboard For Devanagari Text Analysis and Recognition System. 
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Figure 13: An Example showing Contents of the Solution Blackboard For Devanagari Word 
Recognition, asterisk represents a rejected character. 



process: StartOff 


extract uniform text zone from the document page 
for each uniform text zone 

tool: Line Identification 

segment uniform>text zone into text lines: phasel 
[ produce KSl ] 

segment uniform text zone into text lines: phasell 
[ use KSl ] 
for each text line 
tool: Word Isolation 

segment text line into words 
[ use KS2 ] 
for each word 

tool: Symbol Extraction: Phasel 
separate top strip from 

the remaining (core + lower) strip 
[ USE KS2 ] 

segment top strip into units that are 

vertically separate from there neighbours 
segment the remaining strip into units that 

are vertically separate from there neighbours 
analyze height and width of units of 

(core + lower) strip 
[ produce KS3-1, KS3-2 ] 
for each word 

post symbol image boxes on the blackboard 
post initiail cendidate sets 
extract word envelop information 
[ produce KS9] 

generate character Hypotheses 
[ use KS9, KSIO ] 

post the hypotheses set on the blackboard 

transfer control to InvokeOthers program 

} 


Figure 14: Initial Control Program. 
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chapter 4). The segmented image is appended on the blackboard. After processing 
every image constituting a word, the output is composed back into word(s). Words 
are then checked in the dictionary and corrected if necessary. 

Recognition process is different for characters/symbols of each strip. The lower mod- 
ifiers are recognized by LowerRecognizer and upper modifiers by UpperRecognizer. 
These processes are shown in figures 16 and 17 respectively. 

The recognition process - CoreRecognizer for the core characters is invoked once the 
core character image is posted on the blackboard. The testing phase reveals the 
credibility of various classifying features. The features which are reliable and robust 
are used as filters. The following features for the core characters are robust: 

• region of the core strip covered by the character in the core strip: KS4-1, 

• presence and position of the vertical bar: KS4-2, 

• junction with header line: KS4-3, 

• modified horizontal zero crossing: KS5-1. 


It is ensured that the true character is not missed by allowing other characters in 
each class. 

The following features are used for ranking the candidate characters: 

• moments: KS5-2, ( for the known font ), 

• aspect ratio: KS5-4, ( for the known font ), 

• structural representation: KS6-1, 

• Number and position of vertex points: KS6-2. 
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process : InvokeOthers 

for each symbol box of the word 

{ if ( core character ) 

Invoke CoreRecognizer 

if ( confidence of no hypothesis is above CONF.THRESH or 
hypotheses set is empty) 

[use KS7] 

tool: Symbol Isolation: Phase II 
if (width of the chzoracter > thresh.width) 

[ use KS3-2 ] 

IdentifyType 
if ( conjunct ) 

SegmentConjunct 
[ use KS4-4 ] 

post segmented units on the blackboard for processing 
else if ( shadow character ) 

S egment ShadowPair 

post segmented units on the blackboard for processing 
tool: Symbol Isolation: Phase III 
if (height of the character > thresh.height) 

[ use KS3-1 ] 

SegmentLowerModif ier 

post segmented units on the blackboard for processing 
else if ( upper symbol ) 

UpperRecognizer 
else if ( lower symbol ) 

LowerRecognizer 

tool: Character Pair Disambiguating Expert 
Disambiguate target character pairs 
tool : Word Composition 
ComposeWord 
[ use KS8 ] 

tool: Word Hypothesis Generation aind Verification 
Verify and Correct Word 
[ use KS7, KSIO, KSll ] 


Figure 15: Control Plan which invokes Control Plan for Lower Modifiers, Upper Modifiers or Core 
Character based on the type of the image box posted on the Blackboard. 
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process : UpperRecognizer 

tool: Symbol Recognition: I 
if ( image of a top symbol has been posted 

on the blackboard ) 

{ 

compute modified horizontal zero crossing 
feature vector 

eliminate some of the hypotheses from 

initial hypothesis set based 
on above feature vector 

[ use KS5-1 ] 

locate end points and their locations 
eliminate more hypotheses from the blackboard 
based on above feature 
[ use KS6-2] 

compute 9box feature vector 

eliminate more hypotheses from the blackboard 
based on above feature 
[ use KS5-3 ] 

} 


Figure 16: Recognition Path for Upper Modifiers. 

When an invoked KS supports a hypothesis, it increments the confidence figure of 
the hypothesis. The increment is indirectly proportional to the distance obtained 
by matching the feature of the unknown character with the stored prototype for the 
hypothesis. The CoreRecognizer process is outlined in figure 3.3. 

The Line Identification, Symbol extraction and Symbol Recognition processes consist 
of more than one subprocesses. We have referred to these processes as Phase I, 
Phase II etc. Each of these phases have been elaborated upon in section 7.1 of 
chapter 7. 

Character Pair Expert: Character «r and T are so similar that lOCR output 
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process : LowerRecognizer 

tool: Symbol Recognition: II 
if ( image of a lower symbol has been posted 

on the blackboard ) 

{ 

compute modified horizontal zero crossing 
feature vector 

eliminate some of the hypotheses from 

initial hypothesis set based 
on above feature vector 

[ use KS5-13 

compute 9box feature vector 

eliminate more hypotheses from the blackboard 
based on above feature 

[ use KS5-3 ] 

} 


Figure 17: Recognition Path for Lower Modifiers. 

cannot be relied upon. Whenever, the output is either ^ or T, a character pair 
expert is invoked to closely examine the image and give a decision in favour of one 
of the two. The middle region of the image, which has the discriminating stroke, is 
checked using horizontal zero crossings. In case of ’T, a sequence of the type 1,-2 jTa: is 
expected where i, j, A: > 0. In case of T, the sequence It2j3fc2;l,n is expected where 
z, j, k,l,m > 0. 

The character is confused with characters and T. This confusion is resolved by 
checking the curvature of the left most stroke. In case of the stroke must move 
in the south-west direction. Whereas , in case of *r and the stroke moves south 
and north-east only. 

The character ^ gets confused with ^ and T. This confusion is resolved by looking 
at the top region of the image. The number of zero crossings for ^ is 3 whereas for 
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process : CoreRecognizer 
tool: Symbol Recognition: III 

if ( image of a core character has been posted on the blackboard ) 
compute PlaceInCore feature 

eliminate some of the hypotheses from initial 

hypotheses set based on above feature vector 
[ use KS4-1 ] 
compute VertiBar feature 

eliminate some more hypotheses from the solution 
blackboard based on above feature vector 
[ use KS4-2 ] 

compute number of junctions with header line 
eliminate some more hypotheses from the solution 
blackboard based on above feature vector 
[ use KS4-3 ] 

compute modified horizontal zero crossing 
feature vector 

eliminate some of the hypotheses from the solution 
blackboard based on above feature vector 
[ use KS5-1 ] 

itersect pruned set and hypotheses set 
if ( the intersection set is null ) 
return control to the calling module 

initialize confidence figure to C0NF_INIT 
[ produce KS7 ] 

compute end points and their location 
increase the confidence figure of the hypothesis on 
blackboard supported by above feature vector 
[ use KS6-2 ] [ modify KS7 ] 
obtain structurzO. representation of the image 
increase the confidence figure of the hypothesis 
on blackboard according to the 
distance from the prototype 
[ use KS6-1 ] [ modify KS7 ] 


Figure 18: Recognition Path for Core Characters. 
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JT and T, is it two. The *r and T pair is resolved by looking at the zero crossings in 
the middle half of the image. The character pair expert is designed for each closely 
resembling character pair which classification process is unable to resolve all the 
time. 

One of the design consideration for control strategy has been the nature of the 
problem itself. The problem does not change with time due to external events as 
in case of online document reading. Therefore, a dynamic control structure is not 
required. 

The architecture facilitates experimentation with new features. A library of features 
can be built independently with access tools. The effect of each feature on the 
performance can be studied. It is possible to design an adaptive control strategy 
which learns from the environment. However, this has not been attempted here. 

The use of a hierarchical solution blackboard provides a clean interaction mechanism 
among various modules. All control strategies mentioned above have been integrated 
to form the control mechanism of the document reading system. 

The KSs corresponding to prototypes for various classifying features may be required 
by more than one processing path. The extracted features from the unknown 
character image are made available globally to all the processes. 

For a multifont document, there are two possible approaches for classification pro- 
cess: 


• Identify the font and use corresponding font prototypes 

• Use font-independent features for classification 


Identification of the font will enable the use of font specific features, such as mo- 
ments, aspect ratio etc.. 
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To be able to identify a font, we must know the discriminating properties of a font. 
At the top level, the following parameters are specified for a font: 

Spacing • Fixed spacing 

• Proportional spacing 

Pitch Number of characters in an inch, it only applies to fixed space fonts 

Height A PCL point is l/72inch. The body of the type is slightly greater than the 
distance from the bottom of a descender to the top of an unaccented capital 
letter. For example, Hg will give the height for this font 

Style • Upright 

• Italic 

Stroke Weight Thickness of the strokes that compose characters , Pen Style/Width 
This is either bold, medium or normal. 

Width Type Specifies the proportionate width of characters in font 

• Condensed 

• Semi-Condensed 

• Normal 

• Semi-Expanded 

• Expanded 

Two different fonts may have all the above specified parameters same. Even if the 
parameters are different, it may not be easy to perceive the difference for two fonts 
of the same point size. Fonts differ from each other in more subtle ways. 

MetaFont [42] is a system that is used to design a font. There is a concept of pen and 
pen styles. Sizes and shapes of pen nibs are varied and the outlines of each stroke 
are precisely controlled. Thickness, angle and intensity of a pen can be changed. 
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A curve is defined by two points through which the curve passes and two optional 
intermediate points. A curve may be changed by breaking it into more segments 
and by defining points for each segment. It has been said in [42] that mathematical 
principles fail to produce good letters. To quote: 


Albrecht Durer and other Renaissance men attempted to establish 
mathematical principles of type design, but the letters they came up 
with were not especially beautiful. Their method failed because they re- 
stricted themselves to "ruler and compass” constructions, which cannot 
adequately express the nuances of good calligraphy. 


The implication is that font identification is not simple curve fitting. It is not easy to 
identify a font based on its characteristics. It becomes even more difficult when the 
characters are not known. Further, there are enormous number of fonts that exist 
and new fonts are also being introduced. Therefore, we selected a set of commonly 
used fonts to build the prototype library and made an effort to identify the font 
of the document assuming it to be one of the library fonts. The non-composite 
characters yielded by preliminary segmentation process are used for identification 
of the font. Vertical bar property and horizontal zero crossing vector are used as 
filters to reduce the set of candidate characters for each unknown character of a 
word. Now, font sensitive feature: moments 2 are used to get cardinal distance of 
the unknown character from the prototypes of each choice for each font library. The 
distance is calculated for many words. The font that gives minimum distance for 
majority of the characters is the font of the document. In case of ambiguity, more 
words are used for distance calculation. However, this experimentation was done for 
Roman script. 

For Devanagari script, not much work has been done for standardizing the fonts 
which further discourages use of font dependent features. Therefore, a system has 
been developed that uses only font specific features when the font is known and 
the corresponding prototype library is available. Otherwise, the font-independent 
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features are used which include vertical bar property, modified horizontal crossings 
vector, structural representation and position of vertex points. 



Chapter 4 


Extraction of Units for 
Recognition from the Document 
Image 


A document page may contain images, graphs, tables etc. in addition to the text. 
Extraction of text-zones from the document has been extensively studied [6, 10, 
13, 96] and still continues to be an active research area. However, in this thesis, 
we assume the presence of a preprocessing stage that extracts uniform text zones 
from the document image. Our system segments each uniform text zone into text 
lines and text lines into words. Words are further segmented into characters and 
symbols. The characters and symbols may not be valid Devanagari symbols when 
viewed in isolation. We refer to characters and symbols as ‘units for recognition’ 
or ‘recognition unit’^. In this chapter, each segmentation phase is described along 
with algorithms and examples. At each stage, transient knowledge of the text being 
processed and the structural properties of the script have been used. 

^When it is clear from the context, only ‘unit’ has also been used. 
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4.1 Line Segmentation 


Devanagari script is written from left to right, top to bottom. A text line is separated 
from the previous and following text lines by white space. There are situations when 
one or more top modifiers of a text line overlap with lower modifiers of the previous 
line. As a result, white space no longer separates a text line from its neighbours. 

We have employed a two-pass mechanism to segment a uniform text zone into 
constituent text lines. In the first pass, lines are separated assuming that no line 
fusion or break exists. This segmentation is based on horizontal histograms of the 
document. A horizontal histogram of the uniform text zone is made. A zero value in 
the histogram corresponds to a horizontal gap. The horizontal gaps are assumed to 
be the line boundaries. Heights of all text lines obtained in first pass are divided into 
three bins. The maximum height of a segmented line is referred to as MaxLineHt. 
The first bin contains those lines whose height is 80% or more of the MaxLineHt. 
The second bin contains the text lines whose height is less than 80% of MaxLineHt 
and more than 64% of MaxLineHt. The remaining text lines go in the third bin. 
The number of text lines in each bin is counted. The bin which contains maximum 
text lines becomes the representative bin for properly segmented text lines. The 
average height of a text line in this bin is used as threshold height. A text line whose 
height is more than the threshold height is suspected to be the fusion of more than 
one text line. The suspected fused lines are further segmented in the second pass. 

Second pass makes an attempt to break a suspected fused line into constituent lines 
using threshold height. The image is scanned from top to threshold height and the 
header line is located which is the most dominating horizontal line. In the region 
near threshold height, the minimum pixel strength position is used for breaking the 
fused lines. Algorithm is presented in figure 19. 



Algorithm 

Input 

Output 


h 


Segmentation of uniform text zone into text lines 
text zone image 

numPixLine /* number of pixel lines in the text image 
thHeight 

pos[MaxTxtLine] [2] 

begin and end pixel line position of each text line */ 


mahe horizontal histogram of the image: HHisto 
In = 0 

while ( In < numPixLine ) 
txtLine = 0 

skip initial blank pixel lines 
pos [txtLine] [0] = In 

while ( In < numPixLine and hHisto[ln] > 0 ) 
increment In 
pos [txtLine] [1] - In 
increment txtLine 

divide line heights into bins and set thHeight 
for each text line 

locate position of max value of hHisto in the top half, 
call it maJcPos 

search for a row where hHisto is 0 

from marPos to thHeight - ( maxPos - top ) 
if ( found ) 

set pos [txtLine] [1] 
else 

locate pos of the row with minimum no. of pixels 
to break the line in the above region 
start processing for next text line 


Figure 19; Algorithm for segmentation of uniform text zone into text lines 
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4.2 Segmentation of a text line into Words 


In Devanagari script all characters and symbols of a word are joined together by 
a header line. As a result, word boundaries are rarely ambiguous. However, the 
header line has a gap if any of following characters are present in the word: *r, 'T, 
ST. Someexample words are ^WT, 3TPTTT, The gap in header line 

creates no problem for word boundary identification process as the gap in header 
line does not create a vertical gap in the word. A vertical histogram of a text line 
is made and every gap of two or more pixels in the histogram is taken to be the 
word delimiter. Segmentation of a text line into words is almost self-explanatory. 
Figure 20 shows a text line and its segmentation into words. 


(a) Input Text Line: 

(b) Vertical Histogram Corresponding to the Input Text Line: 



Figure 20: Word boundary identification in a text line with the help of vertical histogram; (a) 
shows the image of the text line; (b) shows the vertical histogram of the text line image; line 
marked ‘a’ shows the left boundary of a word and line marked ‘b’ shows the right boundary of the 
word. 


4.3 Segmentation of a Word into Symbols and 
Characters 


It is easy to identify the word boundaries due to the header line of a word. However, 
the header line joins the characters of a word together which makes the segmentation 
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of a word into its constituent characters slightly involved. The region above header 
line contains upper modifier symbols. The region below the header line contains 
core characters and lower modifier symbols. Before segmentation can progress any 
further, header line must be identified. Header line is easily identified as it is the 
most dominating horizontal line in a word. After the header line is removed, vertical 
gap separates the top modifiers from their neighbours. The characters below header 
line are also separate from their neighbours by vertical gap. But a character obtained 
by this simple segmentation may have a lower modifier or may be a conjunct. 
This segmentation is termed as ‘preliminary segmentation’. The conjuncts and 
composite characters are further segmented by a ‘composite character segmentation 
module’. The composite character segmentation process uses structural properties 
of the script to segment the conjuncts and composite characters into constituent 
characters and symbols. A character yielded by the preliminary segmentation pro- 
cess is suspected to be a composite character based on the height and width of 
the character with respect to other characters. If the recognition process fails to 
classify a suspected composite character into known classes, further segmentation 
of the character is attempted. This is a two pass algorithm for segmentation 
and decomposition of Devanagari composite characters/symbols into its constituent 
symbols. The algorithm extensively uses structural property of the script. In the 
first pass words are segmented into easily separable characters/composite characters. 
Statistical information about the height and width of each separated box is used to 
hypothesize character boxes to be composite. In the second pass, the hypothesized 
composite characters are further segmented. The algorithm is designed to segment 
a pair of touching characters. In the following sections, we discuss preliminary and 
composite character segmentation of words. 

4.3.1 Preliminciry Segmentation of Words 

All the symbols and characters of a word are joined together by the shirorekha. 
Therefore, before attempting segmentation, it is necessary to ‘remove’ header line. 
If header line is removed as a single stroke from the word, two problem surface. First, 
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there are some character pairs that differ in the header line region only. The header 
line is broken for one while it is complete for another. Two such examples are ^ 
and ^ ^■. After removing the header line , it becomes difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. Second, a small tilt in the orientation of a word, if present, may widen 
the header line. If header line is removed completely, some of the characters get 
chopped from the top. On the other hand, if only significant part of the header line 
is removed, the residual of header line becomes noise for the characters. Figure 21 
shows image of words, image after removing entire header line and image after 
removing only significant part of the shirorekha. 

(a) Word Image 


(b) Word Image after removing the significant part of the shirorekha 

(c) Word Image after removing the entire shirorekha 


oiiqiciof) 




Figure 21; Removal of Shirorekha form a Word and Associated Problems. 


To handle both these problems, header line is located by means of horizontal his- 
togram of a word. But header line is removed from each character individually. To 
get the individuaJ characters, few pixel region above and below header line is ignored 
while looking for vertical gap. The image above the header line and below the header 
line are handled separately. For each part of the image, a vertical histogram is made. 
In the vertical histogram, a column which contains no black pixel corresponds to 
a vertical gap between two neighbours. An algorithm based on the above ideas is 
given in figure 22. 


Figure 23 shows a text line and its preliminary segmentation. Figure 23(a) shows a 
sample text line. The characters obtained after preliminary segmentation are shown 
in figure 23(b). 

This algorithm has gone through extensive testing on printed documents and has 
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been found to be extremely reliable. We have not observed any case when the word 
boundary identification was wrong. 


4.3.2 Transient Statistics about Height and Width of Core 
Characters 

A text page written in Hindi which uses Devanagari script has less than 5% com- 
posite characters. Statistics about width and height of characters obtained by 
preliminary segmentation is used to mark the characters boxes which axe likely 
to be composite character boxes. All characters are divided into three different bins 
based on their height. The maximum height of a segmented character box is referred 
to as MaxCharHt. The first bin contains those character boxes whose height is 80% 
or more of the MaxCharHt. The second bin contains the character boxes whose 
height is less than 80% of MaxCharHt and more than 64% of MaxCharHt. The 
remaining character boxes go in the third bin. The number of character boxes in 
each bin is counted. The bin which contains maximum character boxes becomes the 
representative bin for properly segmented character boxes. The average height of 
a character box in this bin is placed in threshold character height. All characters 
which have height more than threshold character height are marked ds characters 
which may have the lower modifiers. In the same manner, threshold character width 
is also computed. All characters which are wider than threshold character width are 
suspected to be either shadow characters or conjuncts. 

The height and width of the characters obtained after preliminary segmentation is 
shown in the figure 23(c, d) followed by threshold height and threshold width. Based 
on these threshold values, the suspected composite character boxes are marked which 
are shown in figure 23(e). 
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Algorithm: Preliminary segmentation of a wordCconiid.)} 

IPos = headerLinePos - imhHt *0.10 

Make vertical histogram VHisto of image from top of word to IPos 
i = 0 

scan every column of VHisto from left to right 
if ( column contains no black pixels) 
move to the next coliuiin 
else 

boxCcharCount] [0] = column position 
advance column position till a colmn coataining 
no black pixels or word boundary is reached 
set boxCcharCount] [1] to current column position 
make horizontal histogram CHHisto of the image enclosed by top 
and bottom boundaries of the word and newly located 
left and right; 

scan CHHisto from top to bottom and locate row containing 
max no. of pixels in chHHisto 

call it maxRow and the set marVal to no . of pixels 
check the previous rows starting from marRow till a row 
containing 10 */, of maxVal is reached 
set boxCcharCount] C4] to current row position 
set boxCcharCount] C3] to the top of the word 
increment charCount 


Figure 22: Algorithm for preliminary segmentation of a word. 
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(a) Input Text Line: 

§HKI ^TRcT ^1^ ^ I 

(b) Characters and Symbols obtained after Preliminary Segmentation 

>(ite $'"1 

(c) Height of the Core Characters 

31 43 42 31 33 31 34 32 31 32 32 32 27 45 42 32 

(d) Width of the Core Characters 

30 25 25 31 6 22 6 28 5 22 27 22 6 40 24 6 

Threshold Height for the Core Characters : 33 
Threshold Width for the Core Characters : 38 

(e) Characters Suspected to be Composite Characters 


Figure 23: Preliminary segmentation of a sample text line; (a) Input text line; (b) Characters and 
Symbols obtained after preliminary segmentation; (c) Height of the core characters in pixels; (d) 
Width of the core characters in pixels; (e) Characters suspected to be Composite Characters. 
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been found to be extremely reliable. We have not observed any case when the word 
boundary identification was wrong. 


4.3.2 Transient Statistics about Height and Width of Core 
Characters 

A text page written in Hindi which uses Devanagari script has less than 5% com- 
posite characters. Statistics about width and height of characters obtained by 
preliminary segmentation is used to mark the characters boxes which are likely 
to be composite character boxes. All characters are divided into three different bins 
based on their width . The maximum height of a segmented character box is referred 
to as MaxCharHt. The first bin contains those character boxes whose height is 80% 
or more of the MaxCharHt. The second bin contains the character boxes whose 
height is less than 80% of MaxCharHt and more than 64% of MaxCharHt The 
remaining character boxes go in the third bin. The number of character boxes in 
each bin is counted. The bin which contains maximum character boxes becomes the 
representative bin for properly segmented character boxes. The average height of 
a character box in this bin is placed in threshold character height All characters 
which have height more than threshold character height are marked as characters 
which may have the lower modifiers. In the same manner, threshold character width 
is also computed. All characters which are wider than threshold character width are 
suspected to be either shadow characters or conjuncts. 

The height and width of the characters obtained after preliminary segmentation is 
shown in the figure 23(c, d) followed by threshold height and threshold width. Based 
on these threshold values, the suspected composite character boxes are marked which 
are shown in figure 23(e). 
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4.3.3 Type Identification of Composite Characters 

A composite character is unlikely to get classified to known classes by the recognition 
process. But the possibility of a mapping of a composite character to another 
known class cannot be ruled out. Therefore, characters which are marked as likely 
composite characters by preliminary segmentation process are further segmented if: 


1. The confidence figure associated with classification is below a preset threshold, 

2. Classification to the known classes fails or 

3. Hypotheses generated by using envelop information and candidate set gener- 
ated based on gross features of the character box image have no element in 
common. 


A wide character could be a conjunct or a shadow character, both of which require 
different treatment for further segmentation due to the difference in their forma- 
tion. Two characters in shadow do not tquch each other. Whereas the constituent 
characters of a conjunct touch each other. This knowledge is used to distinguish a 
conjunct from a shadow character. Outermost boundary of the image is traversed 
starting from left most black pixel. The traversal covers the entire width and height 
of the image if the constituent parts are touching. If the constituent parts are not 
touching, the traversal covers the first component and as a by-product, gives the 
coordinates of the first constituent character. 

For outer boundary traversal [16], first step is taken in the north.west direction 
from the initial point, if possible. If northwest neighbour is not present or the image 
boundaries are reached, next neighbour is tried. The algorithm outlined in figure 24 
gives the next direction of traversal for an outer boundary traversal. Eight possible 
directions are shown in figure 25. In this figure, a number is used for each direction 
instead of name. 
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dir = 3; 
do 

■C 

dir = ( dir + 4 ) mod 8; 
if ( neighbor in dir is not present or 
it is outside the image boundeo'y ) 
dir = ( dir + 1 ) mod 8; 

}until initial point is not reached 


Figure 24: An algorithm for deciding direction of next step for outer boundary traversal. 
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Figure 25: 8-neighbours and the direction number. 

4.4 Segmentation of Shadow Character 


Two adjacent characters in shadow cannot be separated by a single vertical line. 
Let us refer to the left and right boundaries of the enclosing box of the shadow 
characters by left and right. The shadow character segmentation algorithm locates 
two vertical lines corresponding to the right boundary (referred to as rightl) of the 
first constituent character and left boundary (referred to as leftB) of the second 
constituent character. The box enclosed by left and rightl will contain part of the 
other character. Similarly, the box enclosed by left2 and right will contain part of 
the other chaxacter. The unwanted part of the image of the other character is the 
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overlapping region. The overlapping part is cleaned to obtain the character images. 

An outer boundary traversal done for identifying the type of the composite character 
yields the coordinates of the first character box. The right most point of the first 
character image is the rightl. To obtain left2, another traversal is initiated starting 
with a point which is outside the first character box. During this traversal, the 
extreme left, right, top and bottom points which are visited in the territory of first 
box form the overlap box for the first character. Another traversal of first character 
with additional knowledge of the coordinates of the second character is done to locate 
the overlap region for the second character box. Some of the characters segmented 
by an algorithm using above idea are shown in figure 26. 

The shadow character separation introduces no noise and therefore the performance 
of the system is not affected by shadow character separation. However, if shadow 
characters remain unsegmented and get substituted by some other character, then 
the performance is affected. During testing phase, it was observed that the non- 
touching characters remain unsegmented after preliminary segmentation primarily 
due to the presence of lower modifiers. Whenever the lower modifier expands over 
two adjacent character boxes, the vertical separation of the character boxes cannot 
be done until the lower modifier is separated. Such character boxes are separated 
right after the segmentation of lower modifiers. Among the shadow character pairs, 
the character pair is the most frequent shadow character pair whose constituent 
characters are and It is obvious that finding the continuity of white pixels would 
separate in two segments. Whereas, our algorithm does not have this problem 
because we assume that the overlap between the constituent character boxes is 
partial. Therefore, the search for the second constituent character is done outside 
the first character box. 
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Figure 26: Two Characters in Shadow and their Segmentation; (a) The image of Characters in 
Shadow; (b) The box enclosing the first character contains part of the second character; (c) The 
box enclosing the second character contains no part of the first character; (d) and (e) show the 
constituent characters after cleaning the overlapping region. 
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4.5 Segmentation of Lower Modifiers 


Devanagaxi script has characters of varying height. Character ^ has almost same 
height as ^ which is character T with the lower modifier.^ Therefore, a character 
which is suspected to have a lower modifiers may not actually contain a lower 
modifier. When a lower modifier is placed below a core character, one of the three 
possible joining patterns is formed. These three joining patterns are: 


i. Weak Joining Point: A lower modifier below a middle or end bar character is 

weakly joined with the core character. Some of the no-bar character that have 
a small bar in the lower region also form a weak joining point with the lower 
modifier. Some examples are ^ 

ii. Thick Joining Point: There are some characters that touch the lower end of 

the core strip at more than one point. A lower modifier placed below such 
character forms a thick join with the core character, such as 

iii: Gap between character and modifier: Sometimes a modifier does not touch 
the core character at all. The diacritical mark called nukta (represented as a 
dot{.) below the carrying character) and the lower modifier symbol halant 
usually do not touch the core character. Some example characters with nukta 
and halant are; ^ ^ 

The region for lower modifiers is below the core strip. Height of the core strip is 
approximately thHeight (see section 4.3.2). If the lower modifier is separate from 
the core character, no additional processing is required. Otherwise, weakest point 
near the end of core strip is located. The pixels below the weakest point are checked 
whether they have sufficient height and width to qualify for a lower modifier symbol. 
Sufficient height of the lower modifier is l/5th of the core character height. In case, 
enough pixels are present, an attempt is made to identify the joining pattern. If a 
thick joining point is found, a break point near threshold height is generated with 
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the help of profile information of the joining region. An example of the character 
before ajid after separation of lower modifiers are shown in figure 27. 




Figure 27: Lower Modifier Segmentation; (a) The image of a character containing a lower modifier; 
The following character is in shadow of the lower modifier; (b) First character after separation of 
lower modifiers; (c) The following character is also extracted; (d) The lower modifier. 


The character ^ is a long character and it has a high frequency of occurrence in 
the text. The image below the threshold height resembles the lower modifiers halant 
very closely. Our lower modifier segmentation algorithm removes lower part of 
and puts it in a lower modifier box. If the unsegmented ^ is classified first then 
the segmentation will not be attempted and the problem caused by unnecessary 
segmentation of ^ will not surface. If the lower modifier separation is done before the 
classification is done and the unsegmented ^ is also retained, then the classification 
process will classify the unsegmented ^ and the segmented images will not be 
used. However, if only the segmented version is retained, the chopped character 
is essentially a new character and it is treated like a new character. This lower 
modifier does not make a syntactically valid character with character Since the 
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trainer and recognizer both use the same algorithm, character is always chopped. 
The chopped character ^ is added to the set of known characters. The composition 
grammar is augmented to ignore (see diapter 6) the lower modifier ^when the 
carrying character is 

In our implementation, we segment a character box (say CBoxl) for lower modifiers 
without first attempting the classification. We retain the unsegmented version, 
CBoxl, and store the segmented image boxes (in CBox2, CBox3, etc.) as an 
alternate of CBoxl. We first try to classify CBoxl and if the classification succeeds, 
the image boxes CBox2, Cbox3 etc. are ignored. If the classification of CBoxl fails, 
we try to classify the image boxes CBox2, CBox3 etc.. 


4.6 Segmentation of Touching Character 


We refer to the conjunct image by image(conj Jeft, conjjright, conj.top, conj-bottom) 
where conj Jeft, conj .right, conj.top and conj .bottom are the left, right, top and 
bottom coordinates of the minimum sized upright bounding box of the image. Before 
discussing the algorithms, we need to define the following; 

1. Vertical Projection: The pixel projection has been defined in [48] as 
{PXP{k), k = 1,2,..., W]. It consists of total number of black pixels in each 
vertical column and W is the width of the image. We refer to this projection 
as vertical projection. The vertical projection of the selected part of the image 
is obtained by specifying the co-ordinates of the selected part of the image. 

2. Collapsed Horizontal Projection: The collapsed horizontal projection is 

defined as {HP{k), = 0, 1, . . . , if} where HP(k) records the presence of black 

pixels in each horizontal row and H is the height of the image. The collapsed 
horizontal projection of selected part of the image is obtained by specifying the 
co-ordinates of the selected part of the image. Therefore, collapsed horizontal 
projection {HP{k)} of image(conjJeft, conj Jeft -|- (conjjright - conjJeft)/3, 
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conj-top, conj_bottom) is the collapsed horizontal projection of left l/3rd part 
of the image. 

3. Continuity of the Collapsed Projection: We scan collapsed horizontal 
projectioni/P(A:) in the sequence HP{0), HP{1 ), . . . , HP{W) and record the 
position of first row containing a black pixel; let this position be i. We continue 
the scan and record the position of first row containing no black pixels; let this 
position be j. We continue the scan and the collapsed horizontal projection 
{HP{k), A: = 0, 1, , W} has no discontinuity if all the rows below j contain 
no black pixels or j is the boundary row. The difference j — i -1- 1 is referred 
to as height of the projection. 

4. Vertical Bar and its Location: Devanagari characters can be divided into 
three groups based on the presence and position of a vertical bar, namely: 
no bar chairacters, end bar characters and middle bar characters. Some of 
the characters belonging to each of these classes are shown in figure 28. The 

end bar characters 

middle bar characters 

^ ^ TT 

non-bar characters 

Figure 28: Three classes of core characters based on the vertical bar feature 

position of the vertical bar is the left most column where number of black 
pixels is 80% or more of the character height. This is determined by scanning 
the vertical projection of the image from left to right. The first column where 
target number of pixels are present becomes the position of the vertical bar. 
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5. Pen Width In Devanagari characters, pen width is same as the thickness of 
the header line. Thickness of the header line is obtained during the prelim- 
inary segmentation process from the horizontal histograms of the words (see 
figure 21). 

The conjunct segmentation algorithm process takes the image of the conjunct and 
the co-ordinates of the enclosing box. The position of the vertical bar and pen width 
are also inputs to the algorithm. The algorithm is outlined in figure 29. 

We calculate height and width of the conjunct image referred to as conj-height 
and conjjwidth respectively. We also calculate left one third and mid columns of 
the conjunct image referred to as left.onethird and conj.mid respectively. Next, 
we establish the class of the first constituent character. Derived half form of the 
consonants are divided into two classes based on their heights: 

Height of the derived half form is less than 80% ofthe height of the base form: 
Characters of this class are: . This class is 

referred to as class Hi . 

Height of the derived half form remains the same as of the base form: Some 
such examples are: ^ ^ ^ P . This class of characters is referred to as class 

H2. 

The class of the first constituent character is determined by making collapsed hori- 
zontal projection of left l/3rd of the conjunct image which is stored in HPllbyS. If 
the height of the HPllbyS is more than .8 * height of the conjunct image, the first 
constituent character of the conjunct belongs to class H 2 . Otherwise, it belongs to 
class Hi. 

For each class, we examine the image further to get the right boundary of the first 
constituent character. For class Hi characters, we again check the height of HPllbyS. 

If the height is less than l/3rd of conjunct height, we include additional columns 
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in steps of one in image under consideration and modify HPlIbyS. The inclusion 
of additional columns stops when the required number of rows with black pixels is 
obtained or the middle column of the conjunct is reached. If the middle column of 
the conjunct has been included in HPllbyS, the middle column becomes the right 
boundary column of the first constituent character of the conjunct. Otherwise, from 
the last column included in HPllbyS to middle of the conjunct image, we examine 
each column with respect to the next one. This is done by making vertical projection 
of the required columns. If the pixels strength in the next column is more than the 
pixel strength in the column under examination, we make the present column the 
right boundary column of the first constituent character. 

In case of class H 2 characters, we look at the left one third of the image and locate 
the right most column which contains 50% or more black pixels of conjunct height. 
Starting from this column to the middle column of the conjunct image, we examine 
each column with respect to the next one. We make vertical projection of the 
required columns. If the pixels strength in the next column is more than the pixel 
strength in the column under examination, we make the present column the right 
boundary column of the first constituent character. 

For extracting the second constituent character of the conjunct, the connectedness 
property of the characters of the script is used. Let us refer to the box enclosing 
the character image as chjright, chJeft, ch.top, ch.bottom. The character image is 
a single connected entity. In case, the character has a vertical bar at some position 
bar.pos, we shift chjright to its immediate left; i.e. bar^posl - 1. Refer to this new 
value of right boundary of the character as temp-right This amounts to ignoring the 
vertical bar and the image to its right. The character image surrounded by chJeft, 
temp-right, ch-top, ch-bottom remains connected. However, the image surrounded 
by chJeft -f S, tempjright, chJop, chJottom is no more connected where ^ is a 
positive integer greater than or equal to penwidth. 

Therefore, the rightmost column to the left of tempjright in case of bar characters 
or ch.right, where the image component becomes connected, is the left boundary of 
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the second constituent character of the conjunct. 

Returning back to our algorithm of figure 29, the search for the left boundary of the 
second constituent character starts from conj .right if no bax is present and immedi- 
ately to the left of the bar if it is present. This point is referred to as temp. conj .right. 
We make an initial guess for the left column of the second constituent character. 
We refer to this column to eis tempJeftS and set it to the temp.conj.right - 2 * 
penwidth. We now make a collapsed horizontal projection of the image enclosed by 
temp.conj.right, temp.left2, conj.top, conj.bottom. This is referred to as HPr. If 
HPr has no discontinuity and the height of HPr is more than 1 /3rd of conj.height, 
temp.left2 becomes the left boundary of the second constituent character (referred 
to as left2). Otherwise, we move tempJeft2 to further left in steps of one column 
and modify HPr. We stop moving temp.left2 further if HPr has no discontinuity 
and required number of rows are present. The present value of temp.left2 becomes 
the left boundary of the second constituent character. However, if temp.left2 has 
reached left.onethird and still a break column has not been located, the search is 
abandoned and no segmentation point is suggested. 

If left2 is less than rightl, both the segmentation points are ignored and no segmen- 
tation is done. If rightl and lejt2 are same or the difference (right 1 - left2) is same 
or less than double of pen width, the segmentation is accepted. However, the rightl 
is moved to the left by the pen width. The projection HPr becomes connected as 
soon as every row has one black pixel and does not take penwidth into consideration. 
The correction in left2 takes care of this error. 


4.7 Identification and Removal of Rakar Modifier 
Symbol 


Seventeen out of thirty three consonant of the script have a Rakar fovm (see appendix 
A). The characters in rakar form along with their base form are shown below: 
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Algorithm: Segment Conjunct 
Input : 

image: conjunct image 

int conj_left /* left boundary of the conjunct image */ 
int conj .right /* right boundary of the conjunct image */ 
int conj.top /* top boundary of the conjunct image */ 

int conj .bottom /* bottom boundary of the conjunct image */ 

/* conj .right > conj.left and conj .bottom > conj.top */ 
bar.pos: position of the vertical bar in the second half 

of the conjunct image; If vertical bar is not 
present, it is set to -1 
penwidth: thickness of the header line 
Output : 

right 1: right boundary of the first constituent \ch 
left2 : left boTindary of the second constituent \ch 

Procedure: 

conj .width = conj .right - conj.left + 1 
conj .height = conj .bottom - conj.top + 1 
left.onethird = conj.left + conj_width/3 
conj .mid = conj.left + conj.width/2 

make collapsed horizontal projection of the image 

surrounded by (conj.left, left.onethird, conj.top, conj .bottom) 
store it in HPllbyS 

If ( height of HPllbyS >= .8 * conj .height ) 
class = h2 
else 

class = hi 


Figure 29: Algorithm for locating the right boundary of the first constituent character and left 
boundary of the second constituent character of a conjunct (contd). 
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if ( class = hi ) 
add_col\iinn = 1 

while ( left^onethird + add.column < conj_mid ) 

{ If ( height of HPllbyS <* .3 * conj .height ) 
increment add.column by 1 

modify HPllbyS to correspond to collapsed horizontal projection 
of the imeige enclosed by 

conj.left, left_onethird+add_column, conj.top, conj.bottom 
else break /* exit from while loop */ 

> 

this.col * left.onethird + add.column 

right 1 = this.col 

while ( this.col < conj.mid ) 

{ if ( number of black pixels in this.col <* 

number of black pixels in this_col+l ) 
increment this.col by 1 

else 

right 1 = this.col; break /* exit while loop */ 

} 

else /* class h2 */ 

this.col = conj.left + 1 

ht.col = left.onethird 

while ( this.col < left.onethird ) 

{ if ( number of black pixels in this.column >= .5 * conj .height ) 
ht.col = this. col 
increment this. col by 1 

} 

this. col = ht.col + 1 

right 1 = this.col 

while ( this.col < conj.mid ) 

{ if ( num.black.pixels in this.col <= num.black.pixels in this_col+l ) 
increment this.col by 1 
else 

right 1 = this.col; break /* exit from while loop */ 

} 


Figure 29: Algorithm for locating the right boundary of the first constituent character and left 
boundary of the second constituent character of a conjunct (contd) . 
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if ( bar.pos > -1 ) 

tenip_conj .right = bar.pos - 1 
else 

temp.conj .right * conj .right 
teinp.left2 = temp.conj .right - penwidth * 2 
make collapsed horizontal projection HPr of image enclosed by 
(temp_left2, t emp. conj .right , conj .top, conj .bottom) 
while ( t6mp.left2 >= left.onethird ) 

{ 

if ( HPr has no discontinuity and 

height of HPr > 1/3 of conj .height) 

{ left2 = temp.left2 

break /* exit from while loop */ 

> 

temp.left2 = temp.left2 - 1 

} 

if ( left2 < right 1 ) 

{ left2 = -1 
right 1 = -1 

/* no segmentation possible */ 

exit /* from the segmentation procedure */ 

} 

if ( left2 - rightl <= 2 * penwidth ) 

{ 

left2 = left2 - penwidth 

exit /* from the segmentation procedure ♦/ 

} 

left2 = -1 
rightl = -1 

/* no segmentation possible */ 
exit 


Figure 29: Algorithm for locating the right boundary of the first constituent character and left 
boundary of the second constituent character of a conjunct. 
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Figure 30: A Conjunct and its Segmentation 
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Figure 31: A Conjunct and its Segmentation 
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This form logically corresponds to the consonant in the pure form followed by the 
character T (pronounced as ra). The characters which do not have a bar in the lower 
half, the same logical sequence is written with the help of a special lower modifier. 

The base form of the character is easily obtained by removing the lower modifier. 
Where as, a character from its rakar form is mapped to its base form by removing 
the rakar modifier. Therefore, every character before classification is checked for 
the presence of the slash. In case a slash is present, it is removed which maps the 
character to its base character. 

For identification of the rakar modifier, the lower half of the character box is searched 
for the presence of a slash. The following two features are used: 


i. Zero Crossings: Horizontal zero crossing is defined as the number of crossings of 
a horizontal line from white pixels to black pixels for a given row of the image 
[5]. This feature for ’n’ number of rows, yields a sequence H p hih^ ■ • ■ hn 
where hi is the number of zero crossings corresponding to row; row is the 
top row and row is the bottom row. In the region, where slash is attached 
to the bar, a sequence of the type ^kik 2 k^ • • • ^mUl • • • 11’ is expected where 
ki >2 and the length of the sequence depends on the height of the character. 


ii. Gap in the Horizontal Projection: Since, the slash is attached to the ver- 
tical bar, we dieck for the presence of a slash only the image boxes which 
have a vertical bar in the lower half. If the bar is present, the lower l/3rd 
of the character image is explored for the presence of a slash. The area of 
interest is the image to the left of the bar. We project the image to the left 
of the vertical bar of the image on a horizontal line. A gap in the projection 
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indicates possibility of presence of a rakar modifier. This projection is also 
used to identify the enclosing box for the slash which is removed from the 
image. 

Both the above features are checked independently; confirmation by both the fea- 
tures indicate the presence of the rakar modifier. Some of the characters before and 
after composition are shown figure 32. 

(a) Some Consonants in their Rkar form 

N U 

(b) Corresponding consonant after removing the Rkar modifier 

^ M 

Figure 32: Characters with Rkar modifiers and after removal of Rkar modifier. 

Some of the characters take the rakar modifier in their shad ow. Such conjuncts are 
not mapped to their base form and are treated as atoms. Some of the examples are 


4.8 Results 


The structural segmentation algorithm has been tested on 10 printed documents. 
The number of conjuncts in the test documents are about 5%. Out of all the 
conjunct and composite characters, app. 80% of the conjunct character boxes were 
segmented. The fading effect violated the connectedness property of characters 
and the segmentation algorithm failed to find a break point where its requirement 
for connectedness along with other requirements were met. During the testing 
phase, it was observed that sometimes a composite character was substituted by 
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another Devanagari character. This happened when both constituent characters 
were relatively thin. Some of the composite characters which were not selected for 
segmentation are shown in figure 33. 

Composite characters Constituent charac ters 


w « ^r 

^ - f 

W ^ W 

^ - cT 

^ - IT 


Figure 33; Composite Characters not invoked for segmentation. 


However, the algorithm is capable of segmenting all the conjuncts of figure 33 when 
suggested to do so. 

The number of touching characters in test documents and number of touching 
characters which are segmented are summarized in tables 5 and 6 for two different 
fonts. The recognition performance for conjuncts is given in section 7.4.1 of chapter 7 


The extracted recognition units are classified using a hybrid approach which is 
discussed in the next chapter. 




total number 
of chars. 

number of 
touching chars. 

touching chars, 
segmented 

touching chars, 
not segmented 

Doc I 

r 812 

38 

33 

5 

Doc II 

626 

40 

30 

10 

Doc III 

527 

28 

15 

13 

Doc IV 

465 

26 

22 

4 

Doc V 

674 

50 

39 

11 

Doc VI 

839 

39 

31 

8 

Doc VII 

762 

44 

41 

3 

Doc VIII 

898 

46 

36 

10 

Doc IX 

756 

42 

42 

0 

Doc X 

664 

22 

17 

5 

Overall 

7023 

375 

5.33% 

306 

81.60% 

69 

18.40% 


Table 5: Number of touching characters in test documents and number of touching characters 
which are selected for conjunct segmentation (Font I). 



total number 
of chars. 

number of 
touching chars. 

touching chars, 
segmented 

touching chars, 
not segmented 

Doc I 

1193 

49 

39 

10 

Doc II 

1305 

72 

64 

8 

Doc III 

1129 

64 

56 

8 

Doc IV 

1368 

60 

52 

8 

Doc V 

1069 

60 

50 

10 

Doc VI 

605 

32 

26 

6 

Doc VII 

900 

46 

38 

8 

Doc VIII 

723 

36 

30 

6 

Doc IX 

441 

18 

14 

4 

DocX 

637 

32 

27 

5 

Overall 

9370 

469 

5.00% 

396 

84.43% 

73 

15.56% 


Table 6: Number of touching characters in test documents and number of touching characters 
which are selected for conjunct segmentation (Font II). 


Chapter 5 


Automatic Generation and 
Matching of Structural 
Descriptions 


A structural representation has constituent strokes of a character and the relation- 
ship between them. Theoretically, the representation should remain invariant over 
a large number of fonts, sizes and writing styles. But in practice, a character has 
many representations due to the presence of noise and variations in the shape of the 
character. We have used structural properties of the script to guide the description 
generation process. In one of the earliest works [69], an attempt was made to 
describe Devanagari characters in terms of a certain number of primitives with their 
positional information encoded in the form of nine-zones of the minimum sized up- 
right enclosing rectangular box. These descriptions were then used to perform a 
predictive parsing on the unknown character. These descriptions were hand-crafted. 
In the present work, we have automated the process of generation of description 
and also used certain features specific to Devanagari characters. One such feature is 
presence of a vertical bar. This vertical bar besides acting as a filter in reducing the 
set of characters over which the search is made, also gives a reference with respect 
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to which correspondence between junction points are established. Unlike [71] we 
do not obtain a piece-wise linear strokes, but permit curves of arbitrary shapes 
between vertex and junction points. We use a number of other gross features such 
as zero crossing, position of vertical bar and others to act as reliable filters, providing 
reduction in search space. We perform a predictive parsing on the unknown character 
for which a description has been obtained using the similar process as used in 
construction of the prototypes. In De\'anagari, many of the characters are joined 
intentionally leading to their fusion. Similarly, there are natural breaks in the strokes 
due to lifting of pen. Therefore, we construct the prototypes on characters obtained 
through the process of segmentation on real-life words. A character class has more 
than one prototype if the samples during training yield distinct alternate prototypes. 


5.1 Description Schema 


A stroke is defined to be a segment which starts either at a junction point or at 
a vertex point and gets terminated at a junction or vertex point anywhere during 
traversal. A junction point is defined as one having three or more pixels of its 8- 
neighbours present. A vertex point has only one of its 8- neighbours present. The 
8-neighbourhood is defined by eight neighbours of the point in north, north-east, 
east, south-east, south, south-west, west, north-west directions. Curvature of a 
stroke may change from one type to another. This change may occur many times 
in a specified stroke. Curvature is categorized as either convex or as concave. 

Further to this definition, a vertical bar stroke is treated in a special manner as it 
plays an important role in Devanagari character description. In vertical bar stroke, 
we look for continuation of pixels in the vertical direction beyond junction point till 
a vertex point is encountered. All the junction points on this bar are treated as end 
points for other strokes of the character. 

A rectangle box enclosing the character is divided into 9 (3x3) equal zones that are 
numbered 0 through 8. For each character, the position of vertical bar is recorded in 
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terms of zones, if it is present. Number of strokes in the character is also recorded. 
For each stroke, the zone in which it starts and ends is recorded. The type of points 
(vertex or junction) at which the stroke starts and ends are also recorded. Number 
of times curvature of a stroke changes and curvature type, its length and type is 
recorded. The information slots used by the description are shown in figure 34. 


Bar Position 
Number of Strokes 
for each Stroke 

Position of the stroke 
Type of Begin Point 
Type of End Point 

Number of Times Curvature Changes 
for each Curvature Change 
Nature of Curve 
Normalized Length of Segment 


Figure 34; Description Schema. 


5.2 Generation of Description 

The character box is divided into three vertical segments of equal width. Each 
segment is independently checked for the presence of a vertical bar. For Devanagari 
characters, vertical bar can appear only in the middle or right segment. The segment 
in which the bar lies is recorded as barPos. barPos is either ENDJBAR, MID-BAR 
or NON-BAR. 

If a bar is found, all junction points on the bar are recorded and it is removed from 
the image. 

The stroke starting at the left most vertex point or junction point is extracted next. 
This point is deleted from further consideration. Since Devanagari and its characters 
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are written from left to right, the left-most point is a natural choice. The description 
of the stroke is added to the character description. 

This process is repeated till all the recorded points are exhausted. Using the above 
data structure and algorithm, we generate stroke description for all the characters 
of the Devanagari script. 

In figures 35 and 36, strokes of two characters and their descriptions are shown. 

It may be noted that special treatment of the bar leads to natural descriptions of 
characters which have a bar either at the end or in the middle. If the vertical bar is 
treated like other strokes, the bar is broken into small strokes at all junction points. 
An obvious modification is to let a stroke continue as long as it could. But this 
does not solve the problem. The descriptions are still far from natural. Figure 37 
shows two characters with bars and strokes obtained by using above three definition 
of strokes. 

As pointed out earlier, there are natural fusions of characters in the form of conjuncts 
which are attempted to be separated. As no segmentation algorithm can yield clean 
boundaries, it is imperative that the prototype descriptions are generated using 
real life patterns rather than being hand-crafted using ideal patterns. Secondly, 
characters in Devanagari script may also have natural breaks. Thus, the prototype 
descriptions generated are natural and capable of taking natural variants into ac- 
count. Small sized strokes are treated as noise and neglected. A stroke of a character 
whose length in less than l/3rd of the minimum of length and width of the character 
is a small stroke and ignored as noise. The length threshold is set for every character 
when strokes are extracted. Different descriptions of the same character are stored 
as alternative descriptions of the character. The description generation algorithm is 
given in figure 38. Bit map of the skeleton is passed to the description generator. All 
the junction points and vertex point are put in an array called pointArr. Initially, 
pointArray will contain only vertex points if no bar is present. 
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(iii) Mid-bar (iv) Stroke 1 (v) Stroke 2 

(b) Values of various slots of the description schema 

for the above character 


barPos MID-BAR 

numStrokes 2 
stroke 1 

beginBoxNum 

typeBeginPoint 

endBoxNum 

typeEndPoint 

numof CrvChg 

typeofCurve 

lenOfSeg 


1 

JUNCTION_POINT 

4 

JUNCTION_POINT 

1 

CONCAVE 

17 


stroke 2 


beginBoxNum 

typeBeginPoint 

endBoxNum 

typeEndPoint 

numof CrvChg 

typeofCurve 

lenOfSeg 


4 

JUNCnON.POINT 

8 

VERTEX_POINT 

1 

CONVEX 

10 
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Figure 35: Strokes of character ^ and values of slots of the description schema as obtained by 
description generation process. 
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(b) Values of various slots of the description schema 
for the above character 


barPos END_BAR 

numStrokes 2 
stroke 1 

beginBoxNum 

typeBeginPoint 

endBoxNum 

typeEndPoint 

numof CrvChg 

typeofCurve 

lenOfSeg 


0 

VERTEX.POINT 

1 

JUNCnON.POINT 

1 

CONCAVE 

6 


stroke 2 

beginBoxNum 

typeBeginPoint 

endBoxNum 

typeEndPoint 

numof CrvChg 

typeofCurve 

lenOfSeg 


1 

JUNCTION_POINT 

5 

JUNCTION_POINT 

1 

CONVEX 

14 
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Figure 36: Strokes of another character ^ and values of slots of the description schema as obtained 
by description generation process. 
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Figure 37: Descriptions obtained using three different definitions of a stroke; (a) Descriptions 
of characters on the left, when a stroke is terminated at a junction point; (b) Descriptions of 
characters on the left, when a stroke is allowed to continue as long as it could; (c) Descriptions 
of characters on the left, when the vertical bar is treated as a single stroke and all other strokes 
terminate at a junction point. 
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Input : Image 

Output : All slots of REP filled up 
Algorithm: 

0 . Set stroke length threshold to l/3rd of minimum 

of character height and width 

1. Locate and add all vertex points to pointArr 

2. Divide the Image into 3 ve tical segments 
Locate the segment with vertical line 

if vertical line is present 

a. Fill barPos slot of REP 

b. Remove the vertical line from the Image 

c. Add the junctions points found on the vertical line to pointArr 

d. Remove vertex points of vertical line from pointArr 

3. Choose a point PT from pointArr 

Fill beginBoxNum and typeBeginPoint slots 

4. Remove the PT from pointArr 

5 . Start traversing the stroke from PT 
if a junction point is reached 

a. pick the neighbour in the diction of least change as next point 

of the stroke 

b . add all other neighbours to pointArr 

6. At the end of traversal of this stroke, 

if stroke length is more than the threshold 

a. Fill endBoxNum and typeEndPoint slots 

b. increment numStrokes by 1 

c. Analyze curvature of the stroke 
Fill numTypeofCrvChg slot 

for each change 

Fill typeof Curve and lenofSeg slot 

7. Remove end point from pointArr 

8. if pointArr is empty, stop 

9. GO to step 3. 


Figure 38: Algorithm for Generation of Descriptions. 
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5.3 Matching Process 


Before applying the matching algorithm, a preliminary classification is performed. 
We use presence and position of vertical bar to classify the characters into three 
classes, the END_BAR characters are further divided into two classes based on the 
nature of the joining pattern with the header line. The horizontal zero-crossing 
feature is applied next for further reducing the number of candidate characters. 
These features have been described in section 2.6.1 and 2.7.1 of chapter 2. 

Now the unknown character is matched with the set obtained after preliminary 
classification. The matching is expectation driven and done in an incremental way. 
If two descriptions do not match at the first level, i.e. number of strokes and 
their positions, an effort is made to transform the description of unknown character 
to match the prototype. A mismatch incurs a penalty on the prototype. The 
transformation process is guided by the positional information of the constituent 
strokes. Two strokes are joined together if the two points under consideration for 
joining are in the same zone of the character. Two strokes are matched by checking 
relative positions of their begin and end coordinates. If the relative positions do 
not match, a penalty is given. A comparison is made for the types of begin and 
end points to see whether they are junction points or vertex points. A mismatch in 
the type incurs a higher penalty than the mismatch in relative position. The types 
of the curve is also compared. A mismatch in the types of curves incurs a higher 
penalty than mismatch in relative positions of strokes because it is unlikely that 
the curvature of a character will change even if font or writing style has changed. 
The penalty for mismatch in segment lengths is obtained by finding the difference 
in segment lengths and multiplying it by a weighting factor. The algorithm is given 
in figure 39. 

As mentioned earlier, the algorithm which generates prototype description is also 
used for generating description for the unknown character. If number of strokes 
are same, strokes of the unknown character and that of prototype can be matched 
sequentially. No reordering of the strokes is required. 


I 
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1. Initialize Cost to 0 

2. match number of strokes for equality 
if match fails, go to step 5 

3. for each stroke of prototype 

a. match relative position of end and start points 

b. match type of end and start points 

c. match number of curvature changes 

d. for each segment 

match type of curve 
match normalized segment length 
/* for each mismatch, add preset penalty */ 

/♦to Cost ♦/ 

4. stop 

5. Cost = difference in number of strokes ♦ preset_weight 

6. /♦ If prototype has more strokes than the description of ♦/ 


/♦ unknown chciracter, */ 
/♦ strokes of prototype are joined */ 
/♦ else */ 
/♦ strokes of unknown character are joined */ 


If prototype has more strokes than the description of 
unknown character, 

supergraph = prototype 

subgraph = unknown character description 
else 

supergraph = unknown character description 
subgraph * prototype 

7. For each stroke of subgraph 

a. a stroke in supergraph is located with matching beginning 

b. amother stroke in supergraph is located to be joined with 
the selected stroke 

/* for each match, subtract a preset number from the Cost */ 

8 . Stop 


Figure 39: Algorithm for matching the description of an unknown character with a stored prototype 
of a candidate chairacter. 
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5.4 Illustration 

Thinned image of true character ^ which is pronounced as ya is considered as an 
example. The description for this image as generated by the corresponding module 
is given in figure 40. 

barPos ENDJBAR 

numStrokes 1 
STROKE 1: 

beginBoxNum 1 

typeBeginPoint VERTEX_POINT 
endBoxNum 5 

typeEndPoint JUNCTION.POINT 
numofCrvChg 2 

typeofCurve CONVEX 

lenOfSeg 5 

typeofCurve CONCAVE 

lenOfSeg 8 

Figure 40: Description of the Sample Character 

Position of the vertical bar is compared with the prototypes. The prototype class 
which has characters at the end is selected. Horizontal zero crossing filter is also 
applied to eliminate some more characters from the class. A set which contains 
4 candidate characters is obtained. These four characters are JT ^ if 3f. The 
structural representations of these characters as stored in prototypes are shown in 
fig 41. Notice that and Sf have more than one descriptions. 

In this example, number of strokes of the unknown does not match with the first 
prototype of character H", the first character of the candidate set. A transformation is 
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proto, no. 

1 

2 

true char 

K 


barPos 

D 

D 

numStrokes 

strokel 

2 

1 

bgnBoxNo 

0 

0 

typBgnPt 

V 

V 

endBoxNo 

3 

5 

typEndPt 

J 

V 

nofCrvChg 

1 

1 

typofCrvl 

X 

E 

InOfSeg 

8 

13 

typofCrv2 



InOfSeg 



stroke2 

bgnBoxNo 

3 


typBgnPt 

J 


endBoxNo 

5 


typEndPt 

J 


nofCrvChg 

1 


typofCrvl 

X 


InOfSeg 

7 



JT ^ ST 3r 
D D D D D 

12 12 2 

0 10 11 

V V V V V 

4 3 5 5 5 

V J V V V 

112 11 
E E X E X 

12 6 6 7 13 

E 

8 

5 4 4 

J V V 

3 6 3 

J V V 

1 1 1 

E XX 


Figure 41; (Legend: J : Junction Point, V: Vertex Point, X: Convex Curve, E: Concave Curve, D: 
End Bar) Descriptions for the Candidate Characters. 
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done and matching continues. The beginBoxNum does not match. The typeofCurve 
of second stroke does not match. This incurs a penalty on the prototype. With 
second prototype of the same character, number of strokes matches, relative position 
of begin and end points matches. Type of begin point matches but the type of end 
point did not match. In the prototype, the end point is a junction point. In the 
description of unknown character, it is a vertex point. This incurs a small penalty. 
The type of curves do not match. With the third prototype of the same character, 
the number of strokes matches; the relative position of stroke matches but the nature 
of curve does not match. Fourth prototype is transformed by merging two strokes 
into one. The relative position of strokes, type of curve both matches. The matching 
process continues and the minimum distance character is found to be T which is 
also the true character. 


5.5 Results 


We have experimented with the system on printed documents. We trained the 
system on more than ten document pages containing more than 12,000 characters. 
The number of prototypes generated varied from 12 to 25 for a single character class, 
the average being 13. The number of different prototypes for 70% of the character 
classes was 5 or less and 10 for 15% character classes. However, the remaining 15% 
character classes the number of prototypes was 25. In approximately 70% cases, 
output came out to be an unique true character. In approximately 18% cases, the 
true character is among the next two choices and in 5% cases the true character 
was in the subsequent two choices. These results have been summarized in table 7. 
Certain character classes could not be discriminated, primarily because all short 
strokes have been ignored. A stroke is short if its length is less than the height 
of one 3*3 zone. Word level knowledge is able to resolve most of the confusions. 
However, we have also employed a character pair expert to look more closely at the 
image whenever required. Some of the confusion classes are shown in figure 42. 
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Figure 42; Penalty figures for character in row(a) is same as for the character in row(b) for each 
column, when the true character is either of the two. 

The characters W and ^ constitute approximately 6% of the text on the average. 
Whereas, T, ^ and 'F constitute roughly 7% of the text. However, 

the substitution errors were approximately 9% while the rejection errors were less 
than 1.0%. However, 90% recognition rate is achieved after the post-processing 
stage which uses word level knowledge. In the next chapter, we describe the post- 
processing phase. 
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RECOGNITION 

ERROR 
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choices 
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quent two 
choices 

in re- 
maining 
choices 

subs- 

titution 

rejects 

Doc I 

756 

541 

147 

28 

16 

21 

3 

Doc II 

631 

436 

105 

31 

24 

34 

1 

Doc III 

730 

539 

117 

39 

18 

15 

2 

Doc IV 

752 

544 

126 

36 

22 

24 

0 

Doc V 

897 

620 

159 

44 

24 

45 

5 

Doc VI 

605 

380 

129 

25 

32 

39 

0 

Doc VII 

450 

293 

91 

13 

20 

33 

0 

Doc VIII 

723 

530 

122 

36 

17 

16 

2 

Doc IX 

441 

280 

90 

13 

23 

33 

2 

DocX 

637 

409 

120 

28 

23 

53 

4 

Overall 

6622 

4572 

69.04% 

1206 

18.21% 

293 

4.42% 

219 

3.30% 

313 

4.72% 

19 

0.28% 


Table 7: Performance of the system at character level for Font I. 
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Doc VIII 
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104 
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16 
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Doc IX 
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26 

10 

50 

2 

DocX 

637 

452 

76 

38 

13 

54 

4 

Overall 

9370 

6390 

68.19% 

1270 

13.55% 

595 

5.96% 

249 

2.65% 

858 

9.15% 

44 

0.46% 


Table 8: Performance of the system at character level for Font II. 




Chapter 6 


Word Hypotheses Generation and 
Correction using Dictionary 


The most common mode of interaction with computer is through keyboard. Isolated 
optical character readers (lOCRs) and speech recognition systems provide alternate 
modes of interaction. In every mode, the errors in the input are made either due 
to human mistakes or limitations of the software systems. Many spelling checking 
programs [59] are available for detecting these errors. There are two approaches for 
judging the correctness of the spelling of a word. One estimates the likelihood of a 
spelling by its frequency of occurrence [31, 55, 62, 63, 83, 88] which is derived from 
the transition probabilities between characters. This requires a priori statistical 
knowledge of the language. In the other approach, the correctness is judged by 
consulting the dictionary. A hybrid [31, 83, 87] approach attempts to combine 
the best of both the approaches by amalgamating them at an appropriate stage of 

processing. The English optical text readers have employed contextual processing 

\ 

extensively [71, 72, 87] for improving the performance. 

The spelling correction programs also offer suggestions for correct words which are 
based on the similarity with the input word using the word dictionary. Here, a 
mechanism is required to limit the seaxch space. A number of strategies have been 
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suggested for partitioning the dictionary [73] based on length of the word, envelop 
and selected characters. In practice, a combination of these strategies is used to 
ensure the selection of the right partition in spite of certain classification errors [89] 
in the input word. In case of lOCR, the nature of errors depend on the classifying 
features used. There are certain types of errors which are more frequent. For 
instance, lOCR may have difficulty in disambiguating between character classes (e, 
c), (u, v) and (g q). These errors are unlikely in keyboard entry as characters of 
each pair are located on different rows of the keyboard. Therefore, the candidate 
word selection process must know the nature of errors and make use of this knowledge 
while making candidate word selection. In case of lOCR which is the concern of 
this thesis, this knowledge consists of confusion classes which are learnt through 
training/testing. Takahcishi et al [89] characterize and classify a word according 
to a constant number of characters selected from all the characters of the word. 
However, they ignore the relative position of the selected characters in the word. 
As a result, inappropriate words are selected as candidate words. This leads to 
extra work and puts responsibility on the similarity matching process to filter out 
inappropriate candidate words. 

The similarity matching function must also use the confusion matrix to assign 
penalty for a mismatch between character pairs. Instead of assigning the penalty 
uniformly as in [89], we suggest a penalty matrix which contains different penalties 
for different types of mismatches. The penalty matrix assigns less penalty to a 
mismatch when it is a known confusion (see section 6.5 for details). 

The correction method presented here uses a partitioned Hindi word dictionary. 
The partitioning scheme has been designed keeping special problems in mind which 
Devanagari script poses. Devanagari script is a two dimensional composition of sym- 
bols and characters which requires segmentation in vertical as well as in horizontal 
direction; fusions and fragmentations are natural. Our Hindi^ dictionary words at 
top level have been divided into two partitions, namely: short words partition and 
the long words partition. In Hindi dictionary, more than 30% words, contain one 
^ Hindi is official language of India which is written in Devanagari script. 
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or two characters excluding the modifiers. We refer to these words as short words 
and all other words as long words. The envelop information consisting of number of 
top, lower, core modifiers along with number of core characters forms a partitioning 
feature for further partitioning for short and long word partitions. In addition, each 
long word has finer details of its envelop associated with it in the form of a vector. 
The words of each of these partitions are then replicated into various sub-partitions 
based on tags. This partitioning facilitates generation of word hypotheses based on 
the word envelop with coarse character level recognition. A tag is a string of length 
two associated with each partition. A word is included in a partition if it contains 
the characters of tag in the same relative sequence. This way some redundancy 
does get introduced. However, this redundancy ensures that if any two characters 
of the word have been recognized correctly, at least one tag will point to the correct 
partition. 

An input word is searched in the selected partitions of the dictionary. An exact 
match stops further search. However, while looking for an exact match, the best 3 
choices are gathered. The ranking of the words is based on their distances from the 
input word. The distance measuring criterion is described in section 6.5. If the best 
match is within a preset threshold distance, further search is terminated. However, 
for short words, no search terminating threshold is used. Instead, we try various 
aliases which are formed from the output of classification process. The output of 
the character classification process is of three kinds: 

1. a character is classified to the true class - correct recognition; 

2. a character is classified such that the true class is not the top choice - substitution 

error; 

3. the character is not classified to a known class - reject error. 

Kahan [39] et al use the confusion matrix to generate aliases. First alias is generated 
by substituting first input character by its known confusion and each character is 
substituted in the same way for generating other aliases. The cost of an alias is 
the probability that an input character is classified as its known confusion. In the 
second round, additional characters are substituted and the cost is revised. These 
aliases are searched in the dictionary till an exact match is found or the cost of alias 
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is too high. They assume that the true word will always he one of the aliases and 
an exact match for the alias is searched. This assumption is not realistic because 
the rejected characters will have to be substituted from the dictionary. Moreover, a 
substitution error and its confusions may not contain the true character which again 
require mappings from the dictionary. 

In case of substitution errors, the true character may be missing or may be present 
in the set of alternate choices. We form aliases from the top three choices for each 
character assuming that the true chaxacters of a word are either the top choice or 
present in the subsequent two choices. In case, the true character is missing from the 
set of choices, the substitution errors are corrected by mapping. We use confusion 
matrix and gross features (see section 6.5) for selective mapping of a character. For 
short words, the number of aliases formed is not large and we try each alias till an 
exact match is found or all the aliases are exhausted. For other words, the number 
of aliases may become large depending on the number of characters in the words. 
To avoid searching all the words, we set a threshold on the distance and terminate 
the search when a word within the threshold distance is found. We use only top 
choice for the modifiers while forming the aliases. 

In case of Roman script, a word consists of the classified characters. The word is 
then verified and corrected if necessary with the help of a dictionary or by using the 
statistical knowledge of the language. Whereas in case of Devanagari script, a word 
is segmented into symbols and characters for the purpose of classification. Therefore, 
a composition phase is required to compose back the word from its constituent units. 
This phase is an integral part of a Devanagari document reading system. All units 
of a word are composed back by a composition processor using Devanagari script 
composition rules into a syntactically valid Devanagari word. If a unit is classified 
into more than one class, a word for each class is formed. It is possible that some of 
the classes do not form a syntactically valid word. The composition processor tries 
to correct the word with composition rules. Composed words are then verified and 
corrected by a post-processing phase using a word dictionary. In the next section, 
composition phase is described. Partitioning scheme is described in section 6.3.1 
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and matching process is also described in section 6.5. The experimental results have 
been presented in section 6.6 followed by concluding remarks in section 6.7. 


6.1 Character Composition Phase 

The composition phase does two things: 

1. associates the modifier symbols with core characters/symbols, 

2. composes all units of a word to arrive at a syntactically meaningful word. 

6.1.1 Association of the Modifier Symbols 

The modifiers may be broadly classified into three classes; 


left-going modifiers a top modifier is left-going if the point where it touches the 
header line is almost at the right end of the modifier. A lower modifier may 
not touch a core character. Therefore, the highest point of a lower modifier is 
used as a reference point. A lower modifier is left-going if the highest point of 
the modifier is almost at the right end of the modifier. Some of the left-going 
modifiers shown attached to the character ^ are the following: tr % fT 

right-going modifiers a top modifier is right-going if the point where it touches 
the header line is almost at the left end of the modifier. A lower modifier is 
right-going if the highest point of the modifier is almost at the left end of the 
modifier. Some of the right-going modifiers shown attached to the character 
^ are the following: ^ 

centrally located modifiers a modifier (lower as well as upper) is centrally-located 
if the modifier and its carrying core character both are vertically aligned. Some 
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centrally-located modifiers shown attached to an appropriate character are the 
following: ^ ^ 

In case of centrally located modifiers, association with core characters is simple as 
there is vertical overlap between the modifier and its carrying core character. For 
other cases, let us first see the nature of association. In Devanagari script, a core 
character touches the header line at least at one point. In some cases, a character 
may touch header line at two points. The right most touching point is used for 
placing an upper modifier. Association is simple if the modifier is left-going and it 
has been placed at the right end of the core character image. If a modifier is placed 
at the center of a core character, association is again easy. The following words 
are easy to compose as the modifiers are of the above described type and there is 
sufficient overlap between the modifier and the core character: 




If a modifier if right-going and it is placed at the right end of the core character, 
there is hardly any vertical overlap. This is true for lower modifiers as well as for 
upper modifiers. We know that the vertical bar 1 is also a valid character. This 
character is thinner than any of the upper modifiers that can be placed with it ( 
no lower modifiers can be attached to it). Some of the difficult cases are are shown 
below: 


In all these cases, the vertical overlap is very little between a core character and 
its modifiers. It is obvious that vertical overlap cannot be used for association. 
However, in all these cases, beginning of the modifier is to the left of the end of the 
core character. We use this observation to formulate the following association rule: 
associate a modifier with the left most core character that ends after the modifier 
starts. Some example associations as obtained by above rule are shown in figure 43. 
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(a) Association of modifiers with core characters of word f*T^: 

r ^ JT rT" r 

(b) Association of modifiers with core characters of word ^ 'c: 

r T 

(c) Association of modifiers with core characters of word 

^ r ^ ^ 

Figure 43: Association for three different words using the aissociation rule. 

These associations are correct for all modifiers except when a I is involved. These 
errors are corrected by using the syntactic rules of the Grammar as explained next. 


6.1.2 Composition 

After associating the modifiers with core characters, the units are composed to- 
gether. If all classifications and associations are correct, composition is trivial. In 
the presence of errors, composition may fail. Input to the composition processor 
is the output of recognition process. It is possible that a character is classified 
to more than one known class. In other words, for an input character, multiple 
outputs are produced by recognition process. We use every alternative of each 
character produced by recognition process to form words. Therefore, corresponding 
to one input word to the text reading system, multiple words are formed by the 
composition processor. Some of these words may be identical. Here is an example: 
input word: 

OCR output: (1-, (^, ( r ) (T, T) ( r ) 

Symbol strings: IHPT WO* fHTTT ^HTTT IHKT 

Each symbol string is checked for syntactic validity. There are several rules [71] 
which have been carefully formulated based on the syntactical rules for the script. 
These rules guide the composition processor in identifying the symbol sequences 
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that are syntactically correct. Some of the composition rules formulated are shown 
in figure 44. 


1. + r = 31T 

2 . ^ = 
4. y + r = ?r 

6. r + " = > 

8. + r = f 


sfr 3. T + 

5. " + r => 

7. c + p = q- 

9. r =y 


Figure 44: The composition rules for Devanagari Script. 

Getting back to our example word of figure 43(a), word HirTl is composed by using 
rules 8 and 9. JTtr, character JT is followed by two modifiers: '' f ; rule 5 is applied 
that composes both the modifiers intoY to produce correct word JTtT. Rule 8 is 
used to compose the word 

There are situations when an invalid string cannot be corrected. A reject or substi- 
tution error at symbol level may mahe a symbol string invalid. Consider the word 
f^rTl again. OCR output for this word is the following: 

input word: 

OCR output: ( r, X) {W, W) C) ( I" ) T ) 


character T has also been classified as T. The string T *r ^ f is an invalid 
string. Such un-composed strings are also passed to the verification process. The 
verification process uses confusions of characters and tries to find a close match. 


6.2 Correction Using Dictionary 


The correction process checks the given word in the dictionary. If the word is present, 
no more processing is done. In case, the word has some unclassified characters, the 
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correction process selects candidate words from the dictionary using the classified 
characters of the word. The unclassified image boxes are substituted by a character 
in a constrained manner. The purpose is not to correct typographical errors as 
in case of a spell checker. There, alternative words for misspelled words are also 
suggested to help the user who may decide to retain the original word or may modify 
it. For example, when a spell checker gets begm as its input, possible alternatives 
are be beg, begging, begin, beggar etc. But for a text recognition system, the only 
alternative is begin. This error has resulted from the fusion of i and n. 

For Devan agari script, these constraints come from the structural properties of the 
script and substitution errors which the classification process is known to make. 
Position of lower and upper modifiers also play a vital role in selection of words 
from the dictionary. The vertical bar property is not violated during substitution. 

Some of the valid and invalid substitutions are given below for true word STTST: 
True word; 

Composed word: 

Allowed substitutions: 3TTTT HRT 

Invalid substitutions: 


We next explain the partitioning strategy and creation of the dictionary followed by 
selection process. 


6.3 Dictionary Organization 


Our dictionary contains more than 21,000 words. The dictionary needs to be 
partitioned in order to reduce the search space besides preventing forced match 
to incorrect word. The partitioning strategy should be such that the true word 
corresponding to the input word is always found in the partition possessing the 
same partitioning feature as the input word. The input word possesses the same 



feature as the true word as long as the number of errors are below a certain threshold. 
Our hierarchical partitioning strategy is based on the word envelop and character 
tags. 


6.3.1 Partitioning of the Dictionary 

The envelop of a word contains the following information; 

1 . number of character boxes 

2. number of vertical bars 

3. number of upper modifier boxes 

4. number of lower modifier boxes 

5. vector giving position of vertical bars 

6. vector giving type and position of each character box 

The number of character boxes excluding the modifiers are used for partitioning at 
the top level. The number of lower eind top modifiers are used at the next level. 
We do not use the position of the modifiers because the span of modifiers does not 
always correspond with the characters being modified. As a result, the position 
information of the modifiers is not reliable. In addition, number and position of 
core modifier - vertical bar: I is used. This core modifier has a very high frequency 
of occurrence. We have found from our experimentation that the recognition rate 
for this modifier symbol is very high. The partitioning feature is the number of core 
characters, top, lower and core modifiers. For two core character words we allow 
at most two modifiers of each type. Thus, we require 27 partitions to incorporate 
all the combinations. Similarly, we need 8 partitions for single core character words 
while number of modifiers of each type varies from zero to one. Out of all these 
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combinations, some of the combinations of modifiers do not form valid syntactic 
words. For the valid combinations, we require only 28 partitions which are listed in 
table 9. Sometimes, number of modifiers of one or more types is more than one in 
case of one core character words and more than two in case of two core character 
words. However such words are not many and we put all of these in a single partition. 
Table 9 gives the number of words in each partition. The average number of words 
in a short word partition is 146, minimum is just 1 and maximum number of words 
in a partition are 781. 



number of core 

characters 

= 

2 


1 no. of modifiers 

1 lower top core 

no of 
words 

no. of modifiers 
lower top core 

no. of 
words 

0 

0 

0 

242 

0 

0 

1 

171 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

302 

0 

1 

1 

114 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

98 

0 

2 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

388 

1 

0 

1 

170 

1 

0 

2 

12 

1 

1 

0 

781 

1 

1 

1 

166 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

338 

1 

2 

1 

70 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

225 

2 

0 

1 

22 

2 

1 

0 

453 

2 

1 

1 

40 

2 

2 

0 

314 

2 

2 

1 

25 







number of core 

characters = 

: 1 


0 

0 

1 

62 

0 

1 

1 

66 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

27 

1 

1 

0 

10 





number of core c 

laxacters = 

= 1 or 2 


the remaining combinations 
of lower, top and core modifiers 
not covered above 

236 


Table 9: Partitions and number of words in each partition for short words based on the word 
envelop and selected characters partitioning feature. 
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Long words are first partitioned using the same feature as in case of short words. 
In addition, a vector indicating the positional information of vertical bar and each 
core character along with the type of each character. The possible values for type 
of the box is ’0’ for NON_BAR characters, ’2’ for MIDJBAR and ’3’ for END.BAR 
characters. The vertical bar is represented by ’4’ at the same index position in the 
vector as in the word. For instance, consider word . The vector ‘040040’ 

indicates position of vertical bars. The vector ‘2*02*2’ indicates the position and 
type of each core char where ’*’ represents vertical bar. Since the position of vertical 
bar and core characters are disjoint, these two vectors are combined together. The 
combined vector is ‘ 240242’. 

The long words of each sub-partition are replicated into various groups with the 
help of tags. A tag is a string of characters associated with a partition. A word 
is added to a partition if the word contains the characteristic tag associated with 
that partition. The length of the tag is 2 characters, therefore, a word of length 4 
has 6 tags; all of which may not be distinct. For instance, the word ^TTT^t^r has six 
distinct tags: ^TT, ^TcT, TcT, W, cPT. Therefore, the word goes into 

six partitions which correspond to these tags. Figure 45 shows six partitions and 
words of each partition. This way some redundancy is introduced. This redundancy 
ensures that if any two characters of the word have been recognized correctly, at 
least one tag will point to the correct partition. If the character classification process 
(lOCR) has a recognition rate of 70%, two characters out of three on the average 
will be correctly classified. Consequently, for a three character word, out of three 
tags, one will correspond to the partition containing the true input word. The 
required tag length at the same performance remains same for four character words. 
Our experimentation has shown that approximately 65% words contain two core 
characters, 18% contain three core characters and the remaining words are of length 
four or more. In other words, tag length two is necessary if the recognition rate is 
in the neighbourhood of 70%. Number of partitions, repetition count etc. for 10500 
long words are shown in figure 46. The hierarchical structure of the dictionary is 
represented in figure 47. 
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tag words in the dictionary partition 
HT 

W ^Kd)^ ' srmfw Mmdl ^PTTcrcTT 

W^TT»flT 
W 9T1wT 

TcT ^hal ^dl M4^T^<d iin^Cd fPTW 

ddR^ 

>TTT^t^ *iir<.<HH ilTTTW 

^ Snf^ 'hR^j ' l ? P<^W 


Figure 45: A few tag partitions and words of each partition. 


Total number of words 10,500 

Number of Partitions 2841 

Total Number of words in 2841 partitions 73211 
Average Number of repetitions for a word 7 


Figure 46: Statistics of Partitions 


6.4 Hypotheses Generation 


The partitioned dictionary is used for generating hypothesis for each character box of 
a word. The envelop information is extracted from the true word image which is used 
for selecting a dictionary partition. In case of long words, the vector associated with 
the true word is also compared with the dictionary word. The word is selected only 
if the two vectors match. The hypothesis set for each character box is constituted 
by corresponding character of each word of the selected partition with matching tag. 

The set of candidate characters constructed by gross classification features (see 
chapter 2 ) and hypothesis set constructed from dictionary are compared. Only 
the common elements are retained as the revised set of the candidate characters. 
The empty revised set for a character box provides a clue to the segmentation process 
to reconsider its segmentation (see figure 48). 
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Figure 47: Dictionary Organization For Devanagari Text Recognition System. 
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True word: 

Initial segmentation: ^ T 

Initial word envelop: 

number of character boxes 2 
number of vertical bars 0 
number of upper modifier boxes 0 
number of lower modifier boxes 0 

Word hypotheses based on word envelop, vertical bar property and junction with 

header line of each character box: 

Corresponding character box hypotheses boxl: 

box2: T 2“ ^ 

Character hypotheses supported by Modified Horizontal Zero crossing vector: 

boxl : none 

boxl is a wide character 
Resegment boxl 

refined segmentation: ^ T 

Modified word envelop: 

number of character boxes 3 
number of vertical bars 0 
number of upper modifier boxes 0 
number of lower modifier boxes 0 

Word hypotheses based on word envelop, vertical bar property and junction with 

header line of each character box: 

Corresponing character box hypotheses boxl-1; ^ 

boxl-2: cT T 
box2: T 

Character hypotheses supported by Modified Horizontal Zero crossing vector: 

boxl-1 ; F 
boxl-2 
box2 : T 

candidate word: 


Figure 48: Example showing word hypotheses generation process 
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6.5 Matching 


We assume that the character units decomposed by the segmentation process have 
been composed back in valid syntactic character strings using Devanagari script 
composition grammar[71]. The modifiers have been placed appropriately with their 
carrying characters. 

Two main sources of errors are incorrect classification and segmentation. The fusion 
and fragmentation of characters alter the length of a word with an exceptional 
situation when change caused by fusion is offset by a fragmentation. The errors 
caused by fragmentation and their correction has been dealt with by Sinha in [71]. 
The fusions in Devanagari script are mandatory as a character in its ha// form always 
touches the following character. The lower modifiers are mostly written touching 
the carrying character. The fused character boxes are segmented into its constituent 
characters. Irrespective of the mechanism used for selecting the fused character 
boxes for further segmentation, two types of errors can always occur. A fused 
character box remains unsegmented and a single character is wrongly segmented 
into more than one character box. In either case, the post-processing phcise must 
ensure that the word corresponding to the correct segmentation, is always included 
in the words which are searched. To ensure this, we form words with the 10 CR 
output corresponding to every alternative segmentation. 

Coming to classification errors, we note that a ranking error pushes the true chax- 
acter to a lower position. Therefore, we form multiple aliases of the word from the 
output of lOCR using top 3 choices for each character. Here is an example: 
input word: ^RTTT 

lOCR output: (I*, T) {K, W) ( I) (T, T) ( l) 

words formed: ki ^RTTT ^ 1 <1 ^^TTTT 

The true word is one of the words formed if every character of the word is in top 3 

choices. Number of aliases is at most 9 for short words and 27 for three character 

words and so on. The number of alias words goes up substantially if top 3 choices 

for modifiers are also used for forming the alias words. To restrict number of alias 
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words, we use the following two measures: 

1. If the confidence figure associated with a character is above a certain threshold, 
second and third choices are not used for forming the alias words. The threshold is 
empirically decided. 

2. Further search is not done if the closest match is within a preset threshold 
distance. The distance is the cumulative penalty for the substitutions required to 
map the lOCR word to dictionary word. The distance between a dictionary word 
and the lOCR word is calculated by assigning a penalty of ’0’ for a match between 
the two characters. The distance calculation table is shown in figure 49. During 
the testing phase of our text reading system, we collected the character classes 
which the lOCR tends to confuse. These confusions are collected and provided 
to the matching process. The penalty of a substitution is ’1’ when the substituted 
character is a known confusion of the character being substituted and the confidence 
figure associated is low. If the confidence figure is high, the penalty is increased to 
’3’. When the substitution is not a known confusion and only the bax property is 
same, the penalty figure goes up further to ’4’. The penalty figure becomes ’6’ if 
the bar property is also violated. A substitution for the core modifier ’ I’ incurs a 
penalty of TO’ because the recognition rate for this modifier is very high. Figure 50 
shows the confusion classes for our system. A lower modifier is ignored if the two 
words do not have a lower modifier at matching positions. This incurs a penalty 
of ’2’. Devanagari script has a lower modifier that looks like a ’.’(dot). Sometimes, 
noise is detected as a dot and sometimes a dot is missed. This rule takes care of 
both the situations. The difference in the length is multiplied by six and added to 
the distance. 

The algorithm for the search strategy is given in figure 51. The word is checked in 
the selected short word partition if the word contains two or less core characters. 
The search ends if an exact match is found. If the word is not short, the word envelop 
and tags of the lOCR word are used to select partitions for search. While extracting 
the tags from the lOCR word, we also note the position of both the characters of the 
tag in the lOCR word and the number of characters between them. In other words, 
the two character tag becomes nich\n 2 ch 2 nz where tii and ixz a.re the positions 
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situation 

1. The difference in length is d 

2. The character being mapped has low confidence figure 
and the character being substituted is a known confusion 

3. The character being mapped has high confidence figure 
and the character being substituted is a known confusion 

4. The vertical bar property of the character 
being substituted and the substitution matches 

5. The vertical bar property of the character 

being substituted and the substitution does not match 

6. The core modifier 1 is being substituted 

7. A top modifier is being substituted 

8. A lower modifier is being substituted 

9. A half character or an upper or lower modifier is ignored 

10. all other substitution 


penalty assigned 
6 * d 

1 

3 

4 
6 

10 

2 

2 

2 

10 


Figure 49: Distance calculation rules used by matching process. 

of chi with respect to the beginning and end of the word respectively; n 2 is the 
number of characters between chi and ch 2 . While matching a word of the selected 
partition with lOCR word, we use only those words whose length is at most one less 
or more than the lOCR word. After checking the length, we then check the relative 
positions of the tag characters. If the relative positions are off by at most one, 
further matching is done. After exhausting all words of the selected partition, the 
next tag is used to select another partition. Whenever an exact match is found or 
the distance is less than the preset threshold, the search is terminated. The effect of 
the threshold on the performance, number of partitions probed and words compared 
are described in the next section. 

The algorithm for comparing characters of the lOCR word and the dictionary word 
is given in figure 52. Initially, the characters at the beginning positions of words are 
compared. If the penalty is less than one, the positions of characters to be compared 
next is advanced by one for the lOCR word and the dictionary word. If the penalty 
is more than one and if the character of dictionary word is a half form character 
and the character of the lOCR word is not a half character, we advance the position 
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Character Confusion Matrix for the output of lOCR 

lOCR output Possible True Chars. 

lOCR output 

Possible True Chars. 

ST 

W tgTK 

IT 


T 

T 

gr 


T 

T 


ST VT 


T T ^ 

w 


ST 

ST T 





ST 


cT 

cT 



K 


T 


W 

W T 




Figure 50: Character Confusion Matrix for the output of lOCR. 


of the character to be compared to the next character only for dictionary word. If 
we find a lower or upper modifier in the 10 CR word and no corresponding modifier 
in the dictionary word, we advance the lOCR character position by one. In each 
case, a penalty is added to the distance according to Figure 49. The difference in 
the length is checked at the end and the penalty is added to the distance. 


6.6 Experimentation and Discussion 


Let US consider the true input which is shown in figure 53(a) as an example. The 
output of the lOCR after composition is shown in figure 53(b). The word composed 
from highest confidence symbol sequence is shown here. The verification process 
searches for an exact match in the dictionary. Closest match is selected from the 
dictionary if an exact match is not found which is shown in figure 53(c). 

The system has been tested on nine printed documents. We tested the system with 
the threshold of 3.0 and 1.0 for terminating the search. The results are presented in 
tables 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 for font I. The results are presented in tables 16, 
17, and 18. The number of words formed per true word for each document is 
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initialize top_three_ words; 
initialize top_three_dis; 

for every alias word formed from the output of lOCR for the true word 
if (no. of core characters =< 2 ) 

■C use no. of characters, lower, top and core modifiers to 
select short word partition; 
seeirch selected short word partition retaining 

top three choices in local_top_three based on the distaoice; 
if ( the distance of top choice is zero ) 
exit ; /* from for loop */ 
else 

{ store top three choices from top_three_ choices and 
local_top_three into top_three_choices; 
store the corresponding distances in top_three_dis; 
repeat the search process for next alias; 

} 

} 

else 

{ use no. of characters, lower, top and core modifiers to 
select long word partition; 
extract tags from lOCR word; 
for each tag { 

search selected tag word partition retaining 

top three choices in local_top_three based on the distance; 
if ( the distance of top choice is zero or 
less than a preset threshold) 
exit; /* from for loop of tags end for words */ 

else 

■[ store top three choices from top_three_ choices and 
local_top_three into top_three_ choices; 
store the corresponding distances in top_three_dis; 
repeat the search process for next tag; 

- } 

} 

repeat the search process for next alias; 

> 

} 

return top_choice_choices and top_three_dis. 


Figure 51: Algorithm for partitioned dictionary search. 
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in_po inter * 0; 
dic_pointer = 0; 

while ( end of dic_word or end of iocr word is not reached ) 

dis= chniatch(iocr_word[in_pointer] |dic_word[dic_pointer]) ; 
if ( dis < 1 ) 

acc.dis = acc.dis + dis; 
inc in.pointer; 
ine dic.pointer; 

} 

else if ( ! (ishalf (iocr_word[in_pointer])) & 
ishalf (dic_word[dicp ointer]) 

{ 

acc.dis = acc.dis + dis; 
inc in.pointer; 

} 

else if (lower _modifier (iocr .word [in_pointer])) k 

! (lower.modif ier(dic_word[dicp_ointer] ) 

{ 

acc.dis = acc.dis + dis; 
inc in.pointer; 

} 

else if (upper.modifier (iocr .word [in.pointer] )) k 

! (upper.modifier (dic.word[dicp_ointer] ) 

acc.dis = acc.dis + dis; 
inc in.pointer; 

> 

else 

{ 

acc.dis = acc.dis + dis; 
inc in.pointer; 
ine dic.pointer; 

} 

acc.dis * acc.dis + absolute ( in.pointer “ dic.pointer ) ; 

} 


Figure 52: Algorithm for comparing two words and calculating the distance. 
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(a) True input words 

flTFr yr dH 

(b) Composed words (using highest confidence characters) 

^ ^iTTT mr^ T f rTIT FTf?=R- 

(c) Output of the verification process 

Tt ^hCTT ^Kdlq ar^ocr^w ^IdH # ^dd 


Figure 53: Sample output from verification process. 

given in first column of these tables. The number of partitions and words which are 
probed are also given in the same table. When an exact match is found, number of 
partitions and words searched are less compared to those searched when an exact 
match is not found. Words that contain reject errors or substitution errors cause the 
selected partition to be searched exhaustively. We have counted these numbers for 
short words, 3 character words and the remaining words separately. The recognition 
performance at word level before and after post-processing is presented in the next 
chapter. Among all the words, it is most difficult to provide correct alternative in 
case of short words. The alternatives axe usually too many with same distance. For 
instance, for the lOCR word , the alternatives are the following: 

3r:rr, ctrt, <FrJTT, ^rqr, trt, trt, ^T=Tr, j^ptf, 

FTFTF, HFTF. 

All of the above words are valid dictionary words and have same distance from the 
true word. In other words, if first letter is not the true character in it cannot 

be corrected. This is the reason, we have not used any threshold for stopping the 
search in case of short words. Sometimes a ranking or substitution error maps the 
true word to another dictionary word. These errors go undetected at the word level. 

A question we have not addressed so far is: should a non-dictionary word be always 
mapped to a dictionary word? The answer is no, and to avoid unnecessary mappings. 
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we have made the penalty of substitution higher for the characters which have a 
high confidence of figure associated. In addition, the mapping is not accepted if the 
minimum distance is more than a preset threshold. 



total 

words 

Average no. of words 
formed/trne word 
with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

match is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

133 

5.24 

1.59 

169 

33 

2702 

Doc II 

140 

8.87 

2.90 

519 

18.06 

2034 

Doc III 

93 

10.41 

5.21 

823 

26.48 

1367 

Doc IV 

74 

10.94 

2.78 

294 

26.53 

1527 

Doc V 

125 

8.57 

1.53 

234 

22.72 

1804 

Doc VI 

144 

23.21 

4.49 

681 

11.0 

1398 

Doc VII 

148 

5.66 

1.41 

162 

8.84 

1000 

Doc VIII 

184 

6.83 

3.41 

467 

15.84 

1189 

Doc IX 

149 

6.36 

4.74 

655 

13.97 

1236 

Overall 

1190 

85.64 

28.06 

4004 

176.44 

14257 

Average 


9.51 

3.11 

444.88 

19.60 

1584.11 


Table 10: Dictionary Search Performance for short words when distance threshold is 3.0 for 
terminating the search (Font I). 


6.7 Summary and Conclusions 


We have presented a hierarchical partitioning scheme and search algorithm for the 
correction of optically read Devanagari characters of text recognition system for 
Devanagari script. The preference is given to those mappings which use known 
lOCR confusions. The methodology described here can be easily adapted system 
to spell checker by providing a new confusion matrix modeling the spelling error 
behaviour [72]. The new confusion matrix will be based on the knowledge of ty- 
pographical errors and grammatical errors. With the speech recognition system, 
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total 

words 

Average no. of words 

search 

formed/ true word 

matdi is found 

match is not found 

with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

133 

11.93 

3.80 

376 

47.58 

2325 

Doc II 

140 

13.67 

8.63 

619 

39.07 

2798 

Doc III 

93 

17.13 

13.70 

1028 

54.12 

2357 

Doc IV 

74 

20.46 

5.42 

381 



Doc V 

125 

16.39 

22.34 


44.52 

2716 

Doc VI 

144 

33.48 

46.30 

837 


2342 

Doc VII 

148 

12.72 

2.80 

389 

40.58 

1834 

Doc VIII 

184 

12.03 

10.44 

742 

35.95 

1719 

Doc IX 

149 

15.40 

10.1 

724 

58.28 

2469 

Overall 

1190 

153.21 

126.45 

5316 

355 

214i8 

Average 


17.02 

14.05 

590.66 

39.44 

2379 


Table 11: Dictionary Search Performance for short words when distance threshold is 1.0 for 
terminating the search (Font I). 


Doc I 
Doc II 
Doc III 
Doc IV 
Doc V 
Doc VI 
Doc VII 
Doc VIII 
Doc IX 
Overall 
Average 



Average no. of words 


search 



formed/ true word 

match is found 

match is not found 

total 

words 

with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

45 

4.57 

1.64 

6.6 

11.7 

182 

47 

7.89 

8.08 

44.20 

31.17 

92.21 

26 

9.84 

11.91 

26.91 

33.14 

222 

22 ' 

4.31 ' 

5.35 

12.24 

16.87 

44.62 

45 

8.22 

3.27 

11.72 

35.55 

159 

47 

9.14 

7.35 

16.8 

12.48 

30.22 

43 

8.37 

3.35 

10.06 

92.66 

361.25 

•tv 

57 

6.94 

10.25 

25.25 

37.92 

113.24 

61 

2.80 

1.76 

7.51 

46.66 

261 

393 

62.08 

6.98 

52.96 

5.88 

161.29 

1 17.92 

318.15 

35.35 

1465.54 

162.83 


Table 12; Dictionary Search Performance for three core 
is 3.0 for terminating the search (Font I). 


character words when distance threshold 
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total 

words 

Average no. of words 
formed/ true word 
with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

match is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

45 

12.08 

30.25 

107.06 

59.5 

2451 

Doc II 

47 

24.18 

84.14 

396.96 

77.8 

488.75 

Doc III 

26 

20.07 

22.26 

61.13 

105.92 

623 

Doc IV 

22 

17.58 

10.73 

46.20 

139 

784 

Doc V 

45 

15.69 

33.65 

167.46 

69.80 

315.35 

Doc VI 

47 

28.56 

43.96 

287.16 

122 

728.35 

Doc VII 

43 

15.39 

14.51 

33.64 

131 

439.16 

Doc VIII 

57 

19.13 

36.59 

111.90 

120 

341 

Doc IX 

61 

10.03 

24.17 

128 

62.66 

387.33 

Overall 

393 

• 162.71 

300.26 

1339.01 

887.69 

6557.94 

Average 


18.07 

33.36 

. 148.77 

98.63 

728.66 


Table 13: Dictionary Search Performance for 3 core character words when distance threshold is 
1.0 for terminating the search (Font I). 



total 

words 

Average no. of words 
formed/ true word 
with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

match is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

38 

1.71 

5.72 

8.32 

23.62 

40.25 

Doc II 

15 

3.86 

4.57 

8.85 

17.25 

40 

Doc III 

32 

3.125 

5.0 

10.53 

19.23 

17.70 

Doc IV 

32 

12.21 

3.85 

9.42 

7.45 

22.18 

Doc V 

33 

6.0 

2.04 

7 

34.5 

108 

Doc VI 

20 

10 

45 

9.57 

108 

49 

Doc VII 

55 

3.6 

2.54 

11.87 

54.71 

274.85 

Doc VIII 

47 

2.48 

4.34 

9.17 

13.61 

20.27 

Doc IX 

34 

1.58 

3.73 

7.56 

16.72 

34.81 

Overall 

306 

44.56 

76.79 

82.29 

295.09 

607.06 

Average 


4.95 

8.53 

9.14 

32.78 

67.45 


Table 14: Dictionary Search Performance for four or more core character words when distance 
threshold is 3.0 for terminating the search (Font I). 
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Doc I 
Doc II 
Doc III 
Doc IV 
Doc V 
Doc VI 
Doc VII 
Doc VIII 
Doc IX 
Overall 
Average 


total 

words 

Average no. of words 

search 

formed/ true word 

match is found 

match is not found 

with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

38 

5.17 

6.25 

11.14 

45 

68.46 

15 

8.45 

12.36 

18.27 

44.88 

127.33 

32 

9.25 

55.17 

276 

24.8 

42.2 

32 

21.56 

14.11 

37 

32.4 

76.2 

33 

11.09 

22.05 

57.36 

48.47 

105.57 

20 

17.05 

95 

65 

131 

73.72 

55 

5.92 

6.87 

23.85 

168.70 

328.83 

47 

6.91 

15.94 

52.5 

50.25 

214.33 

34 

3.82 

6.73 

11 

51.81 

154 

306 

89.22 

234.47 

552.12 

497.31 

1036.64 


9.91 

26.05 

61.34 

55.25 

115.18 


Table 15: Dictionary Search Performance for four or more core character words when distance 
threshold is 1.0 for terminating the search (Font I). 


confusion matrix will come from the knowledge of phonemes which get confused 
with other phonemes. The partitioning scheme will have to be phoneme based. 
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total 

words 

Average no. of words 
formed/true word 
with consideration of 
tonching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

match is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

232 

11.84 

4.03 

394 

51.13 

2800 

Doc II 

291 

19.34 

9.36 

608 

34.23 

2136 

Doc III 

267 

14.31 

24.56 

721 

38.56 

1726 

Doc IV 

304 

16.49 

36.38 

821 

53.48 

1938 

Doc V 

286 

17.38 

11.56 

456 

59.46 

2432 

Doc VI 

114 

14.59 

12.48 

521 

37.46 

1626 

Doc VII 

262 

12.36 

5.09 

317 

48.32 

1728 

Doc VIII 

141 

15.39 

17.21 

418 

64.46 

1622 

Doc IX 

52 

21.65 


609 

60.06 

1721 

Doc X 

130 

17.49 


411 

35.32 

2712 

Overall 

2079 

160.84 

144.47 

5276 

482.48 

■jjKj^Iggl 

Average 


16.08 

14.44 

527.60 

48.24 



Table 16: Dictionary Search Performance for short words when distance threshold is 1.0 for 
terminating the search (Font II). 
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total 

words 

— 

Average no. of words 
formed/ true word 
with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

naatch is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

BIH 


76.45 

321.26 

136 

■EmE9 

Doc II 


10.45 

26.38 

92.26 

60.36 

315 

Doc III 


20.46 

38.84 

218.54 

70.36 

222 

Doc IV 

108 

17.32 

41.54 


96.38 

654 

Dor V 

72 

18.07 

33.36 


105.92 

623 

Dor VI i 

52 

19.34 



124 

738 

Dor VII 

98 

24.56 

84.31 

152 

76.36 


Dor VIII 

(34 

12.98 

24.98 

94 

36.91 

Wm 

Doc IX 

24 

15.67 

24.56 


46.36 

1364 

Doc X 

63 

21.34 

36.34 

198 



Overall 

771 


427.24 

1817.32 

806.95 

9538.45 

Average 


muniQQ 

42.72 

181.73 

80.69 

953.84 


Table 17: Dictionary Search Performance for 3 core character words when distance threshold is 
1.0 for terminating the search (Font II). 
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total 

■words 

Average no. of words 
formed/ true word 
with consideration of 
touching/fragmented 
characters 

search 

match is found 

match is not found 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

partitions 
probed/ 
true word 

words 
matched/ 
true word 

Doc I 

33 

14.17 

21.21 

57.38 

60 

169 

Doc II 

42 

21.16 

32.16 

40 

46 

112 

Doc III 

36 

6.22 

11.32 

55 

78 

206 

Doc IV 

52 

7.68 

12.84 

18 

170 

514 

Doc V 

23 

9.36 

15.65 

37 

62 

181 

Doc VI 

25 

11.58 

17.38 

55 

94 

274 

Doc VH 

40 

9.34 

12.34 

46 

372 

1005 

Doc VIII 

16 

11.68 

14.34 

48 

305 

630 

Doc IX 

9 

16.42 

26.24 

154 

296 

918 

Doc X 

17 

14.34 

22.48 

91 

137 

524 

Overall 

293 


185.96 

601.38 



Average 



18.59 

60.13 


mQBi 


Table 18; Dictionary Search Performance for four or more cote character words when distance 
threshold is 1.0 for terminating the search (Font II). 



Chapter 7 


Devanagari Text Recognition: 
Implementation and 
Experimentation 


In earlier chapters, we have talked about various modules of our document reading 
system. In t.his chapter, all the modules have been put together and a comprehensive 
view of the system is provided. The system consists of a training phase which 
prec<‘(k!s tlu“ recognition phase. The training phase acquires prototypes for the 
character set for Devanagari script for various fonts and styles. The training phase 
has been described in this chapter. Some of the sample runs are also included in this 
chapter. The overall system performance on various text documents is also given. 


7.1 The Document Reading System 


The DFD (Data Flow Diagram) for the document reading system is shown in 
figure 54. The control flow diagram is shown in figure 55. 
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Figure 54: Data Flow Diagram of the Document Reading System. 
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Figure 55: Control Flow Diagram of the Implemented Document Reading System. 
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15 

14 

13 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 Ol 

1. 

1 

0 

number of pixels in the scan line 

2. 

1 

1 

number of pixels in the scan line 

3. 

0 

0 

number of nibbles 
representing run length data 

4. 

0 

1 

number of nibbles 
representing run length data 


Table 19: Four different headers used in run length codes. 

We assume that a preprocessing stage extracts the uniform text zones from the 
document image. Also, the tilt correction has been done and portrait printing mode 
has been used. The size of the paper is A4 (11 inches x 8 inches). The image is 
scanned at 200 DPI in monochrome mode. We used a CANOK IX.12 document 
scanner at 200 DPI resolution. Our experience shows that at lower resolution, 
breaks in symbols get introduced and at higher resolution, symbols tend to merge 
with each other due to the distortion introduced by digitization process. For most 

0 , the printed text, 200 DPI suits well. The bit map of the ^ 

approximately 500 KBytes memory for a 11 * 8 inch page scanned at 200 DPI. Th 
requirement has been reduced by a factor of 10 by using run length ^ 

the image. The four headers consisting of two bytes is used for every pixel 

shown in table 19. 

When all pixels of the scan line are zeros or 

When the scan line when first pixel is one. In 

3 in used when ^^ing nibbles are read to get the information of the 

case of headers 3 and 4, the 101 & bWV of the figure 54. The 

pixels of the scan lin. Vile JP'^" 11 are presented in 

implementation details o ea 

the following subsection. These pr g 

the Blackboard model as outlined in figure 11 m chapter . 
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T.1.1 Line Identification 


This process is the first process of figure 11 of chapter 3. 
three subprocesses, two for text line segmentation and the 
run length coded image into corresponding bit-map. 


This process consists of 
other for converting the 


I Line Segmentation 

The image file is read, one pixel line at a time and the offsets (beginning and end) for 
each pixel line is stored in an array referred to as offSds[MaxPixelLines][2]. Along 
with this, the horizontal histogram of the image is also made which is used for the 
segmentat ion of the text into text lines. We have not implemented the preprocessing 
stage. I herefore, an estimate for the line height which the text zone extraction 
module would have provided is not available. The line segmentation consists of two 
pa8s<‘.s as explained in section 4.1 of chapter 4 which constitute phase 1 and phase II 
of thi.s proce.ss. After lines have been segmented, the line0ffsets[MaxTextLinesJ[2] 
for each h'xt lint' is saved. This enables the succeeding modules to read the required 
text line form the run-length coded file without converting it into corresponding 
bit-map. 'This module displays the total number of lines in the text. 


I Line Decoding 

This process is not shown in figure 11 of chapter 3, because it is required only for 
getting the bit-map of the text line. If the bit-map of the document is the input to 
the recognition system, this process will become redundant. The user specifys the 
range of the text line for processing. The decoder converts the lines, one at a time, 
into bit-map and stores it into an array. The image is stored in a two-dimensional 
array of unsigned char TxtLineImg[100][200] whidb can store a text line with 1/2 
inch height and 8 inch breadth at 200DPI. 
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Word Segmentation/isolation The process is same as in figure 11 of chapter 3. 
The word scgmentation/isolation module takes the bit map of a text line and makes 
a vertical histogram of the image. Every vertical gap corresponds to the word 
boundary. The details of this algorithm have been explained in section 4.2 of 
chapter 4. For every segmented word, the position of the header line is also located 
willi the help of the horizontal histogram of the word. This information is stored 
with every word. The data structure for storing the above information is shown in 
th< figure 06. I he items on lines 4, 7 and 8 are explained in the next few paragraphs 
of this section. 


typedef struct word { 


1. 

int 

txtLineNum; 

/* text line nvimber */ 

2. 

int 

wordNum; 

/* word num in the current line */ 

3. 

int 

IMatra; 

/* set if lower matra present */ 

4. 

Charlnfo 

cboxes [MAX\_SYMUNITS] ; /* constituent chars */ 

5. 

int 

numChaurs ; 

/* nuBi of char boxes */ 

6. 

int 

hLinePos; 

1 * position of the header line */ 

7. 

char 

words [MAXWORDS] [2 

♦ MAX\_SYMUKITS] ; 




/* output of the OCR */ 

8. 

int 

charPos [MAXWORDS] CMAX\_SYMUNITS] ; 


} Wordinfo; 


/* position of the constituent chars */ 


Figure 56: Data structure for storing the Word Information. 


Preliminary Segmentation of the Word: This process is Symbol Extraction 
of figure 11 of chapter 3. This is Symbol Extraction; Phase I of the figure 14 of 
chapter 3. The word is segmented into two regions; the region above the header 
line and the region below the header line. The characters and symbols of these two 
regions are obtained independently by the algorithm which has been explained in 
section 6.1 of chapter 4. The coordinates, the height and width information of the 
units obtained after the preliminary segmentation is stored in the cboxes of figure 56. 
This data structure is shown in figure 58. The left and top are made zero and the 
translation with respect to the text line is stored in transTop &nd transLeft. The 
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strip to which the character or the symbol belongs is stored in the field tcb. The 
pes.Vxl tolls the position of the next unit in the cboxe. array. The following example 
will make the use of posNxt clear. 

The true word is The image boxes of this word, their position and posJVsi 

is the following: 


character position posNxt 

in cboxes array 

T 1 2 

I 2 3 

^ 3 4 

I 4 6 

^5 -1 


Figure 57; The character boxes, their position in the cboxes array and field posNxt after preliminary 
segmentation. 


I'he us<‘ of posNxt enables us to segment the top strip and the remaining image 
indt'peiuh'iitly and then set the posNxt. The posNxt is set by the first phase of 
the composition module which has been explained in the section 6.1 of chapter 6. 
Item on lines 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 of figure 58 are explained in the next few 
paragraphs of this section. The height and width information of the core characters 
obtained after preliminary segmentation is used for setting the threshold height and 
threshold width referred to as thHeight and thWidth respectively. This has already 
been explained in chapter 4. The association of top modifiers is also done at this 
stage and accordingly the posNxt is set. Value -1 of posNxt indicates the end of the 
character array. 

Segmentation of Lower Modifiers: This process is Symbol Extraction of figure 11 
of chapter 3. This is Symbol Extraction: Phase ///of the figure 15 of chapter 3. The 
image boxes of core strip which are taller than the thHeight are further segmented if 
possible. The segmentation algorithm has already been discussed in the section 4.5 
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typedef struct cordlmgBox { 


1. 

unsigned char clmageLlOO] [CharWidth] • 


2. 

int 

left; 


3. 

int 

right ; 


4. 

int 

top; 


5. 

int 

bottom; /* coordinates */ 


6. 

int 

transTop; translation with respect */ 


7. 

int 

transLeft; /* to the text line */ 


8. 

char 

teb; !* strip T(op), C(ore), B(ottom) 

*/ 

9. 

int 

posNxt; /* next box */ 


10. 

int 

half; /* half character */ 


11. 

int 

posAlt; f* alternates boxing 

*/ 

12. 

int 

numAlts; /* number of output of OCR */ 


13. 

char 

alts [MAX\_ALTS] [3] ; /* each output */ 


14. 

float 

conf [MAX\_ALTS] ; /* confidence level */ 


} Charinfo; 




Figure 58: Data structure for storing the Character/Symbol Information. 

in ciiaptcr 4. I'lie image boxes are added to the cboxes array and the posNxt and 
posAlt fields of the image box segmented are modified. The modified array cboxes, 
the posNxt and posAlt of the sample word shown in figure 57 are shown in figure 59. 


Often times, the lower modifiers cover the vertical gap between two adjacent char- 
acters. Therefore, the preliminary segmentation phase is unable to extract such 
characters. After removing the lower modifier, the core image is again passed 
through the preliminary segmentation phase. 

The lower modiSer segmentation process is invoked after the tkHeijht becomes 
available. We do not wait for the output of the classification process as we do 
in case of the wide character boxes. The association of lower modifiers with core 
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character 

position 
in cboxes array 

posNxt 

posAlt 

T 

1 

2 

-1 

t 

2 

3 

-1 


3 

4 

7 

1 

4 

6 

-1 


5 

-1 

-1 


6 

5 

-1 


7 

8 

-1 

r 

8 

4 

-1 


Figuff' 59: 'I ht* character boxes, their position in the cboxes array and, fields posNxt and posAlt 
after lower modifier segmentation. 

cliaracters is done immediately after segmenting the lower modifier. 

Classification Process 

This process is Symbol Recognition of figure 11 of chapter 3. The prototypes which 
are extracted during the training phase are read into the memory when the system 
is started. These prototypes are used by the classification process. There are three 
classification proce.sses, one for each of the following: 


1 . 1 bp modifiers; This is Symbol Recognition: Phase /of the figure 15 of chapter 3. 

2. Lower modifiers. This is Symbol Recognition: Phase II of the figure 15 of 
chapter 3. 

3. Core characters, This is Symbol Recognition: Phase HI of the figure 15 of 
chapter 3. 

The data flow diagram for each of these processes have been shown in figures 60 and 
61. The candidate sets for FULL BOX, UPPER HALF and LOWER HALF boxes 
have already been explained in section 2.6.1 of chapter 2. The character classes 
based on vertical bar feature and number of junctions formed with the header line 
have also been included in the same section. We obtained 41 classes based on 
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^'orizontal zero crossing vector. There is some overlap between classes as is clear 
oin the table 20. The output of the classification process is stored in the alts and 

number of true character classes 55 

number of classes based on S 41 

average number of characters in a class 6 
minimum number of characters in a class 1 
maximum number of characters in a class 22 


'I'ahlf 20; Statistics of Classes based on Modified Horizontal Zero Crossing Vector; S 


mf arrays of the data structure shown in figure 58. If the character is classified to a 
nglt? known class, the numAlis of the figure 58 is set to 1 and the character class is 
ored in the fields alts[0]. The associated confidence is stored in conf[0]. If there are 
lore than one classes, they are stored in the decreasing order of confidence in the 
rray alis and the confidence is stored in con/ array. The field numAlis is set to the 
3 lal number of classes. The maximum number of classes which has been observed 
uriiig experimentation is six. The ranking of the true character never falls below 
.sixth place, llie unknown class is represented by asterisk (*). The confidence 
'v«'l has bt'cn observed to vary between 5.08 to 3.0 for the true character. If the 
onfidt'ucc level goes below 3.0, the classification is suspected to be wrong. 


lypotheses Generation Process The number of character boxes m each strip 
nd the vertical bar property of the middle (core) strip character boxes are used 
0 generate word envelop information. The word envelop information is used to 
elect candidate words from a word dictionary which has been partitioned using 
.ord envelop in a hierarchical way. The hypothesis set for each character box is 
onstituted by corresponding character of each selected word. 


Jegmentation of the Conjuncts This process is Symbol Extraction of figure 11 
>f chapter 3. This is Symbol Extraction: Phase 7/ of the figure 15 of chapter 3. 
f the confidence level of a wide character is below 3.0 or the candidate character 
et becomes empty, further segmentation of the character box is aUempted This 
ilgorithm has already been explained in the chapter 4. If t e sym o is ex rac e 



vertical bar position of input char 



I moment vectors for horizontal zero crossings 

structural descriptions prototypes for each core char 

for each core char - ” 



(a) Data Flow Diagram for the Lower Modifiers; 


horizontal zero crossings vector 
for input lower modifier S 


r 


^ f 

initialize the candidate set to 
all lower modifiers which have 
S as a prototype 


horizontal zero crossings 
prototypes for every lower 
modifier 


9- Box feature vector 
for input lower modifier B 


r 

V. 


intersect the candidate set 
with the set corresponding to 
feature B from the prototypes 


9-Box feature vector 
prototypes for every 
lower modifier 


(b) Data Flow Diagram for the Upper Modifiers: 


horizontal zero crossings vector 
for input upper modifieS 


r 


initialize the candidate set to' 

all upper modifiers which have 
S as a prototype , 


position of end points in 9-zone 
of the input modifier 




V 


intersect the candidate set 
with the set corresponding to 
feature V from the prototypes 


horizontal zero crossings 

prototypes for every upper 
modifier 


end points in 9- zones 
prototypes for every 
upper modifier 


Figure 61: Data Flow Diagram including the Control Flow for the Classification of Lower and 
Upper Modifiers. 
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from thr loft part of a conjunct, the half flag is set to indicate the nature of the 
charartt'r to bo the derived half form. This information is used by the classification 
process. The newly obtained character boxes axe added to the cboxes array and the 
fields of the old image box are modified. The modified array cboxts, the posNxt and 
poaAlt of the sample word shown in figure 59 are shown in figure 62. 


character position 

in cboxes array 
T 1 

I 2 

^ 3 

{ 4 

5 

' 6 

'52- 7 

8 

« 9 

Z 10 


posNxt posAlt 


2 

3 

4 
6 
-1 

5 
8 
4 
10 
4 


-1 

-1 

7 

-1 

-1 

-1 

9 

-1 

-1 

-1 


Figure <>2 'rh<* character boxes, their position in the cboxes array and, fields posNxt and p 
aft«‘r cuiyuncts have been segmented. 

Th.' d;.ssilkali(>n l>tocMS is invoked on the newly created character boxes. 

Word Composition This process is Wori Composition of «gnre 11 of chapter 3. 
For this experimentation, we did not nse the complete conrposition ph^e. The 
composition processor has been tested and the results ha« been ^ 

.. .„,ed to see the performance of the classificatron process and the 

Moreover, we wanted to see tne p nutnut of 

verification process. In this implementation, only the sequences of the output of 
vertltcatton pr ^ 

classification process are placed m tti . xu v, <!f>nuence is 

. • r .V. .Vaprarters which constitute the character sequence is 
figure 56. The posrtron of the character 

put in the " " „„saence word is formed first and 

in the order of decreasing confidence. g 

verified. 

an, • ^cc Is Word Hypothesis Generator and Verifier of 
Verification Process This process 
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figurf 1 1 t)f chapter 3. Since the word sequences are not composed, we decompose the 
dictionary words while performing the matching. The highest confidence sequence 
is verified first. If an exact match is found, no more word sequences are tried. The 
matching algorithm has already been explained in the chapter 6. The confusions 
which the classification process made were provided to the verification process. 

'I’his c{>nipletes the description of the document reading system. The output of 
the verification process is kept in a separate fiat file. A sample input document 
page is shown in figure 63. The first five lines after preliminary segmentation and 
lower modifier siqiaration are shown in figures 64 and 65. The rest of the lines are 
processetl in the same manner. However, only first five lines are shown to illustrate 
the process. One may notice that the conjuncts and shadow characters remain 
unsegmented at this stage. The output of the classification process on the image of 
figure (>5 is given in figure 66. For sake of clarity, the upper and lower modifiers have 
been (>mitte<l. Only the top choice of lOCR is shown in this figure. The numerals 
and ligatures have not been incorporated in this work. The numerals get segmented 
in an unpredictable manner due to the assumed presence of a header line. The lines 
1-5 of th.- document after conjunct segmentation is shown in figures 67. The output 
of t he i-lassification process on the image of figure 66 is given in figure 68 and output 
after verification process is shown in figure 69. 

7.2 Automated Trainer for Construction of Pro- 
totypes: A knowledge Acquiring Phase 


To a reader who is rrot famiha. with Devanagari script, the 

correspondeirces of synrbols itTsoon realized that the 

text file, may 

correspondence the symbols are just the 

symbol string of the senpt. ^ juxtaposition of the characters. On 

individual characters as the scrip 



’TO ^ JJIhVi ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

^ w ’R ^ ^ 1 1 '^KdiiTrM 3*^ % 
tI 1 1 tiM ^ 

1. ^ ^ 1??^ 31^ ^ ^ 1 1 TIfft ^ 

^ P^sf f 1 iji^d ^ «Fra®ii % sijHR 

31^-3WT ^ it I 4l ^ Jj ttM ^ 

feWK 31^-3T^ 1 1 ij5H4|<i‘ ^ ^ 

^ WSl 3lf«leR ^ 1^ ^ ^I'ebHlcbl ^ ^ IJ^' 

3#i^ ^ I ^ ^ iiEPi cpt ^ 

^ 3^^ -m 1 1^ 3FI 750/- ^ llfcTin? % 
2500/- ^ in?M, ZII 

^ % #11 1 ^ 3M M 3i^r53iffi ^ #m ak 
^ % feiM iita 

^S?l^ #11 I ^If^, ^ 7|^ ^ 

^ w 1 3RgcT: w& ^ f3rq?iw 4 Ml 
if ^^rawi^ ^ 1, 3^ ^ aifroi 7M t Ticira^ ^ 
3#1 |q #n I ^ 311^ f ^3F1R C^ ^Trim if 1 1 #Tf#T 
tafei #ft Ti^ sk ^eqi^' tR ^ ^ gi^ 
#T1 3# 3R #1#1 #1^ gif % #1 ^ tiM % 
3^^151 ^|l 


Figure 63: A Sample Document Page. 
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The image after preliminary segmentation (lines 1-5) 


H ^ \ f? 

it| 1 < u 1 1 

ch '31IC1I 

^ ^ 'N 

6 1 * \ < ] <^ \ 

■\ 

(j 'tj ^ Qi ^ 

i \ i \ isH \ ^ chi |c|ch<|^^ 


i 1 1 ^ I 

< 5 ^ 


t1 ^ 1 

c| I I <r1 ct 1 






i| I H I y 1 


^ 5i i 
6 1 t1 I 


H 

N 


Jdild ^ ^ ^ ^ \ i c^ \ ^ ^ 


1 ch tl 


;» 1 $ < I 


K tj d I 6 I ’ «.« ' 

^ cs N V ^ 

\ ^ \ ^ < \ ^ J ^ 


rr 


t,fi,^T, Clirips 1-5V lower modifiers and composite 
Figure 64: The image after preliminary segmentation ( 

characters have not yet been segmented. 
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The image after lower modifier separation (lines 1-5) 




.^ \ i H J I 

^ ^ H ? 1 

1 < u I I 


if I H I u 1 
I Cj €1 H I H ^5 




I t:! Ti H 


cb 

<61 6 


<d < H ^ I H 


^ I ^ I 




f\ n 


I ^ 1 1 tn H 


j I < I 


<i cri H <=b 


J^ I 4^ I «H ^ 


I <i<l<sii"^ ic<cb<lr 


<6 ^ ' 
d ^ 1 

c< 1 1 ^ d 1 

^ . I ' M '• 

^ I d 1 

" ' I *d ^ 

^ ^ ^ d I 6^ 1 

1 5! I 6 < I 


d <<1 6 


H I H I y 1 


(ci<|d <^ Hl<<di« 


I 6 < 1 


^ •:{ ^ <1 <1 
V N IV >»> 

' M.<1 I d 6 I ^ 

N V V 

d 1 H 


Figure 65'. The image after lower modifier separation (lines 1-5); composite characters have not 
yet been segmented. 



Output of lOCR 


fT Trftft WTtW ^ ^ ft I- ^ 

*T TT Tf)* I’l JTft^ % 

grpT^f^r ^TFTt*^ I ^ fWTRW cWT 

n<j< i Hdi fw**w HFft^ir W ^ f^TTcT w ^ Tfr^rfw 

JifNt ^ w fw I" I ^ i#r arjmr 

grw- 3T^ t# ^ ^rifffcT f sftr fr W" ^ ^Tf[fr ^ 
f^<-dr<. ar^nr-sr^w 1“ i RfFniff ^ ^ % crtiff 

^?r* I ar^^STTY^ ^rfvnr !■, ^ ^rft# 

5# ^r T% % TTT ^ aqw ^ *T 

arfw ftTTT I ^ jr*Jr Tit TTwf^w 

^ ai^iyi^d' *’tt I" aTFT *** Tfr rt^' ^ 

**** ^ j^Tf ft^, ^Pfi'T ^ ^rf?iw TT 

^ firr ffim ^ arpr tt *t ar^^srrfd* w ftnr 
^ % R^iRa^t ^r irftrt Ti^ff Tr^rfdw 

* I ar itJTT I , Tl’ TlffTW Ji'fl^ # Tm^ldT ^ 

TT Trari T*d': JJTfft ^ ^ ^=ftTr pq^qni Tt l*ftr 
rr vjlIdd^lMd TT^ I", aR^T ^ arfTTRT Rif ^ MCII^HI TT 
arr^ ^ rftrr I" ^ an^ ft ftarinT ^ cT?rw ^r f i frfff^ 
fr* ferfrft^t^Ti*^aTtr^r^^TT«trTri?%TrTT^Tr^ 
aftir aftr ar* ^t^ftr ^ftrinT Tit % rTi^i i^i^O Tftrt % 
iRTgr ¥T 1 1 

Figure 66: The output of the classification process; only the top choice 
is shown here; * represents a rejected character. 
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The image after conjunct segmentation (lines 1-5) 


cb Hi V31IC11 

? I J|<l«ll cbi |c|ch<!^dl cl^l 

H \ ^ i [ <L 'H H \ i ^ \ ^ ^ 

^ I d i 

<:. • Ich^n ^i^^d 

^1’ k.'HI H^l $ I 
H 


Figure 67: The image after conjunct segmentation (lines 1-5) 



Revised Output of lOCR 


^TRg’ J| 0^1 ^ ^ t ^ VTTW 

^ TT RT^ ^irr^t Tft I" I ttCHV % 

tI’ !• I ^ ^ 

f^T^Mdl I^BT ^ ^Rtur ^ ^ ^7X2* W ^ MRdfJSRT 

t, f%T ^ 

^ ¥T !■ I JJTfft' ^ 3Tf^ 

3Mir-3rOT ^ ^r |- aftr W ^ 

< gr^RT- ar^ 1 1 RfH ^i »(^ ' # ^ f^j=? c PT ^ #r c^ft# 

^ HWr ^irfw 1^ ^ cRTift^ W ^ Trft^ 

3ir**fg- stIw ffnr i ^ RfFRr^ ^r jtjw ^ ^ ^f^rw 
Ht arWf^ **^ !• f^sR^ srnr *** srf^ rti- ^ 

**** ■;^ jTT^ ^ Hf^W ^ 

fiR- ft^TT I ^ arrcr ^ ^^Hiiirfr^ wftirr sftr 
W %“ # Trfr# ^ ^ fn~ MPd^M 

w^ fmTi^^fw, Trftft ^ # w 

^ 'TRT I «l^d : ^TffT ^ ^ riW ^ Pwfd 

^ t, 9R^ ^ ITT^ ^ WFFr ^ 

gn^ |T^ cTfir t ^ grr^ ft {t'^irR ^ d^i¥ 'T f i RdfntR 
r^ ' iPtd ^ ^f^^PTf gfrr tt g^rr ^rr^gr# 

gfR- gftr grr^r Tit % rfr^r 3?rfft ^ 

JT3W w f I 

Figure 68; The revised output of the classification process; only the top 
choice is shown here; * represents a rejected character. 
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Output afer post-processing the revised lOCR output 

Jr Ji'Oq'l iii41ui ^ ^ ft f^^p=rpr I" v^ttw 

RR ^ Rpft ^3TT^ Tft I" I TTftfr 

!■ i jt 041 fwrraciT ^fvr 

Iw^RTT ^ f^TR- ^ ^ ^r f r^r fiff cr ft# 

t ^Tffr ^ ^ ^ ^1 ^Tffr W ^ 

JTMT ^ ¥T { } 1 1 ^ ^ ^JRHW #r ^T^HR 

3TW 3T^ %wt Jr <i\i*^r\ I gftr^ Trftfr w 
Hi'klK ar^RT gTRrr |- 1 JH'fRTfJf Jr ^ Tdi-ddH ^ % ?=frnt 
# Hwr 3T^«Tf^ arfw |- ^ cr^rfr# w ^jrftff 
^ ^Tjft Jr ^3rr%' #r tft tt# arncr ^ ^=cr 

aT^Wf^3TfWfrITrl^J^^HJ|'0^ #iT«rR-^^MrdJ^rd 
^ arWf^ { } t f^R# STRT *** srf^ JTTf ^ 

*** 3Tf^ mw #fw ^ y fdj^lcl' ^ ^PRf w 

Jr { fw } ttTTTi wfT grnr ^ rr w ^Tni sftr 

^ ^ rndiRt^T Jr jI'OmI ^ %• ^ ^T?Jr ^ yfdw 

^V<\ ftTTTI ^Rhd ^ ^ifNiW TRt^ # ^ ^ 

5T# ^ TTcTT I ^ ^T ^ r^TTf { f^MTcTT } # fwf^ 

^r 1“ ^ grf^RftJr ^Nt ^ wrr ^ 

3TT^ |TT cTtir t ^ 3n% |r TRRR # cRTRT JT 1 1 

ft’^ffRT ftdt ^ «irw^l gftr ^RqpJr tt 

?^rrr 3R^ fRt^ ^fRrrnr ^ #r cJRr ^rfft irf^Y % 

siRTgr wti 

Figure 69; The output of the classification process; the word has been 
underlined if the true word is the second or third choice; incorrect words 
are shown in { }; *** has been used for unr ecognized words; the numerals 
have not been incorporated in the system yet. 
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the other hand, Devanaga-ri sciiptlheiDga-.twvo- dimensional composition of symbols, 
poses several problems foratitor*aitia.g~tli«et.ia-ming stage. 

Although recognition perforioancee o-l ftlie sisystem is dependent upon the discrim- 
ination capability of the features tLat c«ou stitute the prototype and the decision 
logic employed during recogiiiicon stage, ttleimadequate and/or inaccurate training 
contribute significantly to the rediBctdoinofiits performance. 

Some of the desirable features; odf a, iiau"toiniate:d trainer are as under: 

• It must establish correct corr espomd ea ce of the unknown symbol with the true 
symbol. All spurious imkoLOwn 8y"inl)o3s be ignored. 

• It should present the umLno-in syrmb-olss in the same form as obtained dur- 
ing the process of recognLtion ra.i‘er than the idealized symbols. This is a 
very important aspect sas dn pr'ac-ticce, 0*CR. segmentation and decomposition 
algorithms are rarely perfect and doimtxoduce aberrations of its own. 

• In case of touching symb olsonfiragiiueni.te d symbols, the unknown symbol boxes 
do not match with the c-oimnt oE'tmieUoses. An easy way out is to ignore such 
words altogether. However UhLs Ileaads t o inadequate training besides loosing 
valuable information abou'tli.oia^/tMieyyplisfsically appear in leal-life. The trainer 
must not ignore such 'worc3s -aa dsaifcemp»t to do the best possible. 

• The trainer must prcmp“t sboutt iinadeqnacies of the training, so that the 
designer may devise at tLeirec-og;iiitti»i stage necessary steps to cope up with 
this. For example, if th^tra inLiigs«et las very few or no sample for a symbol, 
any distance criterion bas-ed ornsarUaThalnobis distance will be erroneous. It 
will be more appropriate! -case st-ra ctwral properties in such a case. The trainer 
must generate sufficient iaifonKia'tio.n to guide the decision making process. 

Let us examine the aspects tha-t need to beemphasized for designing an automated 
trainer for construction cf proLot^yp es fo r Ee vanagari script text recognition. 
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In real-life texts, characters may be fused, be under shadow of another character or 
fragmented. In addition there may be natural breahs. As explained earlier chapters, 
it is not possible to treat each conjunct or composite character as a separate atomic 
symbol as such combinations are very large in number. 

The segmentation process outlined in 4 is used by the trainer also for obtaining 
symbols and characters. The training process uses same algorithms for obtaining the 
symbols/characters. The composite characters are identified after preliminary seg- 
mentation. In the recognition phase. The difference is in the way symbols/ characters 
are accepted for building prototypes. A word in Devanagari script needs to be 
first segmented into what may be called as composite characters and then each 
composite character needs to be decomposed into a set of symbols. These symbols 
may correspond to a Devanagari character, a modifier symbol or may not have any 
meaning when viewed in isolation (this normally happens when the characters get 
fragmented or a modifier symbol extends from upper to core-strip region of the 
word). It is these decomposed symbols for which the trainer is required to construct 
the prototypes for the recognition stage. 

In order to design an automated trainer, we need to construct a file of true data 
file which correspond to the sample text. While for Roman, it is simply an ASCII 
file which represent the individual characters of Roman script, in Devanagari this 
file in the form of ISCII (Indian Script Code for Information Interchange) codes. 
However, the ISCII codes do not correspond to the symbols as is obtained through 
the process of segmentation and decomposition as outlined earlier. On the other 
hand, if one wants to train the system for constructing prototypes of these symbols 
interactively, the corresponding symbols must be entered in some coded form after 
linearization and visual recognition. This is a highly strenuous job which is slow 
and prone to errors. Moreover, a user at the site is not expected to know about how 
to train the system on a new font etc. Thus we see that there is a need to design an 
automated trainer for Devanagari script which would take input from an ISCII file 
and automatically establish correspondences of the constituent symbols with those 
of physical symbol boxes obtained by optical process. 



7.3 The Training Process and its Automation 
The Training Process 
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(a) Input text words: 

Mr 

(b) Sample true-file symbols as represented by ISCII code (Phonetic order): 

(c) Physical symbol boxes obtained through optical processing of words of (a) 
assuming no fusion or fragmentation: 

Upper region: .... r- t 

Core-strip: ^ ^ 

Lower region: 

(d) Rearrangement of symbols of (b) into visual-order after applying composition 
rules: 

(Composition rules used in the example: 5r ^ T 

(e) Delineation of different regions of (d) above: 

Upper region: ^ ^ 

Core-strip: ^ 

Lower region: >0 


Figure 70: An Example illustrating the training process: (a) Input text words; (b) Sample true- 
file symbols as represented by ISCII code (Phonetic order); (c) Physical symbol boxes obtained 
through optical processing of input words; (d) and (e) show the stages through which the true 
file needs to be transformed to provide one-to-one correspondence of symbols for training. The 
example is under the assumption that there are no fusions or fragmentations. 


Figure 70 presents an illustration of the process of training for construction of 
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prototypes for Devanagari. The trainer has two inputs: the scanned input data 
and the true-file text internally represented in ISCII code which is obtained after 
linearization of characters and symbols in the phonetic order [70]. These correspond 
to as given in figure 70(a) and 70(b) respectively. As outlined earlier, the input 
scanned data is segmented into lines and lines into words. Thereafter each word is 
attempted to be segmented and decomposed into individual symbols. This process 
is hindered by character shadowing, character fusion and character fragmentation. 
Hence the number of physical symbol boxes may not correspond to the expected 
number of boxes. However, if there are no fusions or segmentations, then the symbol 
boxes obtained for the example are as shown in figure 70(c). As shown the symbol 
boxes belong to three strips called upper modifier region, core-strip region and lower 
modifier region. The arrangement of the symbol boxes is that of visual order. The 
task of the trainer now is to establish correspondence between these physical symbol 
boxes (figure 70(c)) with those which correspond to true file (figure 70(b)). Firstly, 
the true file which is in phonetic order of symbols for internal representation, is 
rearranged to visual order using a set of rules for transformation [71] and script 
composition rules [71]. This is shown in figure 70(d). Thereafter, this is further 
delineated into the upper modifier, core-strip and lower modifier regions as shown in 
figure 70(e). Now we observe that there is one to one correspondence with the OCR 
physical symbol boxes as shown in figure 70(c) and those of figure 70(e) obtained 
from the true file. The process of construction of prototypes can begin now. 

However, the trainer has to do more work in case of character fusion, shadowing 
or fragmentation. The number of physical symbol boxes gets reduced in case of 
fusion and shadowing, while it gets increased under fragmentation in comparison 
with the expected number of physical boxes as per the true text file. It is likely 
that the word under consideration has both the fusion and fragmentation such that 
there is a perfect match between the number of boxes. This happens rarely and 
we do not consider this case. In cases of mismatch, we do not know which boxes 
have actually fused or fragmented within the word. Segmentation is attempted 
only for those boxes which are suspected to be fused or shadowed. Box width 
is one of the major criterion used here. However, the character width in case of 
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Devanagan vanes a lot and has to be estimated from the sample data. As the boxes 
are susceptible to inaccurate segmentation, further confirmation is required before 
establishing correspondences between the physical boxes and the true symbol boxes 
to avoid incorrect correspondence. These are achieved using a two-pass training 
schema as outlined in the following section. 

Two-Pass Training Schema 

For automating the training process for construction of prototypes for Devamagari, 
we employ a two-pass schema. In the first pass, the trainer as usual extracts the 
lines from the text and finds the word boundaries. If the number of words in the 
input text does not match with the expected number of words as per the true file, 
the whole line is ignored for training during this pass. For eadi word, an elementary 
segmentation process (which does not expect character fusion or fragmentation) is 
applied. The words are further divided into upper, lower and core-strip region as 
outlined earlier. This yields us a number of physical symbol boxes corresponding 
to each word. At this stage if there is no mismatch in the number of symbol 
boxes as obtained physically and the expected number derived from the true file, 
information about width and height of the characters/symbols are collected and 
analyzed statistically for use in the second pass. In addition, the prototypes are 
constructed for these symbols. 

In the second pass, we concentrate on those words which have earlier shown a 
mismatch on the number of symbol boxes. A number of heuristics are used to 
ascertain the plausible fused or shadowed boxes. Similarly, after the segmentation 
also, a number of constraints are applied before accepting the box correspondences 
for the training purpose. 

Firstly, the box must be relatively wide to qualify for the segmentation. The width 
threshold is obtained through the statistical analysis of Pass-I data. Further, we use 
vertical bar and box position properties. Both of these features are independent of 
font or size of the character and are reliable. These can be visually extracted for 
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the character set. 

The box suspected to be fused must exhibit a combination of these two properties 
obtained through fusion of constituent characters as per the true text file. Thus a 
box is hypothesized to be fused if the above mentioned constraints are met. After 
the segmentation, once again these two properties are sought to be matched between 
the physical segmented box and the symbols as per the true file. If it fails, then the 
next wide box within the word is explored in a similar feishion for possible fusion. 
At the end of the process, all the physiceil symbol boxes must satisfy the above 
mentioned two properties and the width constraints as expected as per the true text 
file of the sample text. Otherwise the word under consideration is ignored for the 
purpose of training. 

The case of character fragmentation is dealt with in a similar fashion. The hy- 
pothesized fragmented boxes are simply put together and all the above mentioned 
constraints are applied. 

In our implementation and testing, we have found that the two pass schema as 
outlined above, works very well and establishes correct correspondences in all the 
cases for which the word is accepted for training. We have trained our system on 
two different fonts using a training set of 2000 characters for each font. 


7.4 Experimentation 


The system for reading Devanagari script document printed in Hindi language has 
been implemented on a DEC-2000 system. The code consists of more than 10,000 
lines of C code which has been broken into 50 files in the form of functions. A serious 
effort has been made to develop a modular system. Addition of a new features 
requires almost no change anywhere. Interface is clean because all interactions take 
place through the solution blackboard. 
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Our system uses only font specific features when the font is known and the corre- 
sponding prototype library is available. Otherwise, the font-independent features 
are used which include vertical bar property, modified horizontal crossings vector 
and structural representation. We present the results in the next section for both 
the experimentations. 


7.4.1 System Performance 

We tested our Devanagari document reading system on various printed documents 
and gathered various results. In the first run, the moments feature, which is a font 
specific feature, is used. The performance at character level for font-I is shown 
in table 21 before the post-processing. The word level performance after post- 
processing is shown in table 22. The threshold distance for terminating the search 
is 3.0 in this experiment. The threshold is changed to 1.0 and the experiment is 
repeated. The results which show an improvement in the word level recognition 
are shown in table 23. The performance at character level before and after post- 
processing phase is compared in table 24 for 1.0 thresholds. The performance at 
word level before and after post-processing phase is compared in tables 25 and 26 
for 3.0 and 1.0 thresholds. The performance for the conjuncts before and after post- 
processing phase is compared in tables 27 and 28 for 3.0 and 1.0 thresholds. The 
results for font II are presented only for threshold distance 1.0 for terminating the 
search. The results are presented in tables 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33. 
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RECOGNITION 

ERROR 


number 

top 

in next 

in subse- 

in re- 

subs- 

rejec- 


of chars. 

choice 

two 

quent two 

maining 

titu- 





choices 

choices 

choices 

tions 

tions 

Doc I 

812 

735 

30 

4 

6 

34 

3 

Doc II 

626 

456 

73 

25 

13 

58 

1 

Doc III 

527 

386 

41 

13 

14 

72 

1 

Doc IV 

465 

387 

29 

7 

8 

33 

1 

Doc V 

674 

523 

59 

6 

14 

69 

3 

Doc VI 

839 

665 

77 

21 

16 

51 

9 

Doc VII 

762 

685 

42 

7 

4 

23 

1 

Doc VIII 

898 

721 

93 

18 

15 

46 

5 

Doc IX 

756 

664 

49 

3 

7 

32 

1 

Doc X 

664 

501 

81 

20 

28 

34 

0 

Overall 

7023 

5723 

574 

124 

125 

452 

25 



81.48% 

8.17% 

1.76% 

1.77% 

6.43% 

.35% 


Table 21; Performance of the system at character level before the post-processing phase Font I. 
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Table 23: Performance of the system at 
1.0(Font I). 
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number 
of chars. 

correct recognition 
before using word 
dictionary 

correct recognition 
after using 
dictionary 

improvement 

Doc I 

812 

735 

748 

13 

Doc II 

626 

456 

503 

47 

Doc III 

527 

386 

407 

21 

Doc IV 

465 

387 

409 

22 

Doc V 

674 

523 

552 

29 

Doc VI 

839 

665 

753 

88 

Doc VII 

762 

685 

704 

19 

Doc VIII 

898 

721 

752 

31 

Doc IX 

756 

664 

705 

41 

DocX 

664 

501 

535 

34 

Overall 

7023 

5723 

81.48% 

6068 

86.40% 

345 

4.91% 


Table 24: Comparison of the performance of the system at character level before and after using 
word level knowledge (Font I) at 1.0 distance threshold for terminating the search 



number 
of words 

top word 
before consulting 
the dictionary 

top word 
after consulting 
the dictionary 

improvement 

Doc I 

244 

179 

210 

31 

Doc II 

202 

88 

142 

54 

Doc III 

151 

79 

106 

27 

Doc IV 

128 

71 

100 

29 

Doc V 

203 

108 

154 

46 

Doc VI 

211 

105 

146 

41 

Doc VII 

246 

182 

222 

40 

Doc VIII 

288 

165 

220 

55 

Doc IX 

216 

149 

186 

37 

DocX 

208 

107 

133 

26 

Overall 

2097 

1233 

58.79% 

1619 

77.20% 

386 

18.40% 


Table 25: Comparison of the performance of the system at word level, before and after looking up 
the dictionary (Font I) when distance threshold is 3.0 for stopping the search. 
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number 
of words 

top word 
before consulting 
the dictionary 

top word 
after consulting 
the dictionary 

improvement 

Doc I 

247 

192 

221 

29 

Doc II 

216 

92 

162 

70 

Doc III 

158 

85 

116 

31 

Doc IV 

133 

75 

108 

33 

Doc V 

212 

113 

167 

54 

Doc VI 

247 

122 

202 

80 

Doc VII 

247 

187 

215 

28 

Doc VIII 

292 

172 

224 

52 

Doc IX 

218 

152 

199 

47 

Doc X 

220 

112 

151 

39 

Overall 

2190 

1302 

59.45 

1765 

80.59% 

463 

21.14% 


Table 26: Comparison of the performance of the system at word level, before and after looking up 
the dictionary (Font I) when distance threshold is 1.0 for stopping the search. 
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Table 27- Performance of the system for conjuncts, before and after post-processing (Font I) when 
distance threshold is 3.0 for stopping the search. 
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of chars. 

choice 
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choices 

choices 

choices 

tions 

tions 

Doc 1 

1193 

954 

79 

29 

37 

84 

10 

Doc II 

1305 

1044 

78 

24 

18 

108 

33 

Doc III 

1129 

896 

82 

17 

28 

91 

15 

Doc IV 

1368 

1135 

98 

25 

16 

82 

12 

Doc V 

1069 

874 

60 

9 

31 

88 

7 

Doc VI 

605 

487 

40 

15 

34 

25 

4 

Doc VII 

900 

714 

70 

30 

48 

31 

7 

Doc VIII 

723 

540 

72 

36 

28 

41 

6 

Doc IX 

441 

366 

26 

15 

11 

21 

2 

DocX 

637 

535 

31 

14 

11 

41 

5 

Overall 

9370 

7545 

636 

214 

• 262 

612 

94 



80.52% 

6.78% 

2.28% 

2.79% 

6.53% 

1.00% 


Table 29: Performance of the system at character level before the post-processing phase Font II. 


Doc. 

No. 

total 

words 


Error 

correct 

words 

total 

words 

2 char, 
words 

3 char, 
words 

> 4 char, 
words 

Doc I 

382 

320 

62 

39 

16 

7 

Doc II 

426 

362 

64 

41 

17 

6 

Doc III 

383 

324 

59 

42 

12 

5 

Doc IV 

464 

392 

72 

38 

21 

13 

Doc V 

381 

319 

62 

45 

13 

4 

Doc VI 

191 

160 

31 

20 

7 

4 

Doc VII 1 

400 

344 

56 

42 ! 

8 

6 

Doc VIII 

221 

183 

38 

25 

8 

5 

Doc IX 

85 

71 

14 

8 

4 

2 

DocX 

210 

178 

32 

17 

8 

7 

Overall 

3143 

2653 

490 

317 

114 

59 



84.40% 

15.59% 

1 10.08% 

3.62% 

1.87% 


Table 30; Performance of the system at word level using word level knowledge at threshold distance 
1.0(Font II). 
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Doc I 

number 
of chars. 

correct recognition 
before using word 
dictionary 

correct recognition 
after using 
dictionary 

improvement 

1193 

954 

1061 

107 

Doc II 

1305 

1044 

1122 

78 

Doc III 

1129 

896 

965 

69 

Doc IV 

1368 

1135 

1176 

41 

Doc V 

1069 

874 

879 

5 

Doc VI 

605 

487 

526 

39 

Doc VII 

900 

714 

774 

60 

Doc VIII 

723 

540 

621 

81 

Doc IX 

441 

366 

374 

8 

DocX 

637 

535 

546 

12 

Overall 

9370 

7545 

8045 

500 



80.72% 

85.85% 

5.33% 


Table 31: Comparison of the performance of the system at character level before and after using word 
level knowledge (Font II) at 1.0 distance threshold for terminating the search. 



number 
of words 

top word 
before consulting 
the dictionary 

top word 
after consulting 
the dictionary 

improvement 

Doc I 

382 

240 

320 

80 

Doc II 

426 

266 

362 

96 

Doc III 

383 

271 

324 

73 

Doc IV 

464 

222 

392 

70 

Doc V 

381 

236 

319 

83 

Doc VI 

191 

103 

160 

57 

Doc VII 1 

400 

243 1 

344 

101 

Doc VIII 

221 

135 

183 

48 

Doc IX 

85 

49 

71 

22 

Doc X 

210 

136 

178 

42 

Overall 

3143 

1748 

55.61% 

2653 

84.40% 

463 

28.79% 


Table 32: Comparison of the performance of the system at word level, before and after looking up the 
dictionary (Font II) when distance threshold is 1.0 for stopping the search. 
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7.4.2 Pitfalls and Limitations 

While compiling the recognition results, we learnt several reasons for recognition 
errors. The fading near header line where the top modifiers axe joined with the 
header line, results in wrong top boundary for the word causing the top modifiers 
to be left out. In the same manner, the lower modifiers are left out. In both the 
cases, the word level recognition suffers. Sometimes, a character is divided into two 
character boxes due to the fading. 

Sometimes, the segmentation algorithm fails to segment a conjunct. The conjunct 
segmentation algorithm relies on the structural properties of the characters which get 
violated due to fading. Ca^es have also been observed when a conjunct is classified 
to a wrong character class with high enough confidence resulting in substitution 
error. 

For short words, many competing words are found in the dictionary. The selection 
based on the distance is not always correct. A short word from which top/lower 
modifiers have been left out due to wrong word boundary, is searched in the wrong 
partition. For other words, we assume that at least one alias will contain two true 
characters. We observed certain cases when this condition was violated and the 
word was searched in the wrong partition. Sometimes, this condition was met, but 
an alias searched earlier caused the search to terminate. In both the cases, true 
word was lost. 






Before post processing 


After post processing 


Doc. 

total 

touch- 

top 

subse- 

substi 

rejec- 

top 

subse- 

subs 

rejec- 

no. 

chars. 

ing 

chars. 

choice 

quent 

3 choices 

tution 

tion 

choice 

quent 

3 choices 

tution 

tion 

Doc I 

1193 

49 

33 

5 

11 

0 

36 

3 

10 

0 

Doc II 

1305 

72 

40 

12 

20 

0 

56 

8 

8 

0 

Doc III 

1129 

64 

40 

9 

14 

1 

53 

3 

8 

0 

Doc IV 

1368 

60 

28 

4 

28 

0 

44 

8 

8 

0 

Doc V 

1069 

60 

44 

2 

14 

0 

50 

0 

10 

0 

Doc VI 

605 

32 

20 

5 

6 

1 

26 

1 

4 

1 

Doc VII 

900 

46 

31 

4 

7 

4 

37 

3 

4 

2 

Doc VIII 

723 

36 

22 

8 ! 

4 

2 

26 

3 

6 

1 

Doc VIII 

441 

18 

10 

2 

4 

2 

12 

2 

4 

0 

Doc VIII 

637 

32 

20 

4 

6 

2 

24 

3 

5 

0 

Overall 

9370 

469 

5.00% 

288 

61.40% 

55 

11.72% 

114 

24.30% 

12 

2.55% 

364 

77.61% 

34 

7.24% 

67 

14.28% 

4 

0.85% 


Table 33; Performance of the system for conjuncts, before and after post-processing (Font II) when 
distance threshold is 1.0 for stopping the search. 


Chapter 8 


Conclusions 


We have designed and implemented an integrated system for Devanagari text recog- 
nition. We have integrated relevant knowledge kources with various modules of 
the system. Some of the knowledge kources are generated from the document 
during its processing. Such knowledge kources are transient in nature and have 
relevance for the processing of the current document session. For instance, the text 
height, the character width and height information constitute transient Knowledge 
Sources which guide the text line and character segmentation respectively. Some 
knowledge kources are specific to a font and become ineffective in the context of a 
different font. The moment vector feature and aspect ratio are two of the character 
classifying features which are specific to a font. We use these knowledge kources only 
when the font is known. There are many knowledge kources which are robust and 
remain effective for a large number of fonts. The classification of characters in three 
classes is based on the coverage of the core strip is robust. Further classification 
of these classes based on presence and position of the vertical bar is also robust. 
The modified horizontal zero crossings vector is also a robust classifying feature. 
The envelop information is used for generating character hypotheses from the word 
dictionary. The structural properties and descriptions are also robust for the reduced 
set obtained through a filtering process. The character descriptions are altered due 
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to the presence of noise due to ink spread or aberrations due to segmentation. We 
handle the variations by extensive training which exposes the system to natural 
variants of characters. The vertical bar property is used as a reference in structural 
descriptions which keeps the number of distinct prototypes for a character under 
check. Also, a stroke whose length is less than l/3rd of minimum of height and 
width of the character is ignored as noise. 

During the training phase, we collect the character classes which classification pro- 
cess tends to confuse. The character classification matrix is used by the post- 
processing phase for giving preference to a known confusion while substituting a 
character by another one for mapping a word to a dictionary word. The dictionary 
words have been hierarchically divided using word envelop information consisting of 
number of the upper, lower and core modifiers along with number of core characters, 
and tags. A tag is a string of fixed length associated with each partition. During 
the matching process, a mapping for an unknown character is allowed only if it has 
been classified with low confidence. 

A confidence figure is associated with every character by the classification process. 
The confidence figure is inversely proportional to the distance between the stored 
prototype of the known character and the one obtained from the unknown character. 
The candidate characters are ranked based on the cumulative distance obtained after 
applying all the features. If the top ranked character is a low confidence character, 
the character box becomes a candidate for further segmentation. 

The knowledge kources are integrated together in an architecture based on the black- 
board model. The system consists of a solution blackboard and various knowledge 
sources. There is a set of tools that is used for applying the knowledge sources. The 
initial control program invokes modules to segment each uniform text zone into text 
lines and words. The image of the word is further segmented into easily separable 
units and are posted on the blackboard. The middle level control program is then 
activated by the initial control program after symbol image boxes are posted on 
the blackboard. It returns control to the initial control program after processing all 
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the character images posted on the blackboard. Here, the height and width of the 
character boxes of a text line arc analyzed and the threshold height and width are 
set. The character boxes w'hich are higher than threshold height are conjectured to 
contain a lower modifiers and which are wider than threshold width are conjectured 
to contain a conjunct. The middle level control program invokes an appropriate 
control process based on the type of the image box (core character, upper modifier, 
lower modifier). The confidence figure associated with each hypothesis is checked. 

If none of the candidate characters has acceptable confidence figure and the image 
is conjectured to be a composite character image, further segmentation is done. 
The segmented image is appended on the blackboard. After processing every image 
constituting a word, the output is composed back into the word(s). Words are then 
checked in the language dictionary and corrected if necessary. We have also used a 
character pair expert to disambiguate character pairs such as >T ?r, T ^ T etc. 
The character pair expert looks at a predetermined region of the image based on 
the pair under consideration and looks for specific properties. We have found it the 
character pair expert to be quite effective in case of closely resembling characters. 

We have tested our system on two different fonts of printed text and achieved a 
promising performance of 81% at character level and 60% at word level prior to 
the post-processing phase. This performance is further enhanced by using word 
dictionary to 85% at character level and 80% at word level. Out of all conjuncts, 82% 
conjuncts have been segmented and 12% remains unsegmented. The performance 
dropped to 70% at the character level when only the font independent classifying 
features were used. 

Bangla OCR 

An OCR for Bangla (second most popular script and language in the Indian sub- 
continent) printed script has been described by (’haudhuri and Pal [100, 101, 102]. 
The emphasis is on recognizing the vowels and consonants ( basic characters ) which 
constitute 94-96% of the text. The remaining are compound characters w'hich result 
from compounding of two (sometiiiK^, even thn‘(‘) character.s such that the resultant 
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shape is different from the shapes of constituent characters. The basic characters 
are described in terms of nine types of strokes. This approach has been tried for 
ideographic languages. A tree classifier is used to check the presence of each of these 
strokes and narrow down the set of candidate characters at each node. In addition, 
some other simple features, specific to the character or character pair are used to 
make a decision. The strokes are described in terms of their lengths with respect 
to the width and/or height of the minimum upright bounding box of the character 
image under consideration. The expected angle of each stroke is also defined ( 
45 deg, 315 deg etc.). 

These angles are very font specific and will vary from one font to another. Moreover, 
the fading of some black pixels may mislead the stroke extraction process. Even the 
hand crafted character specific features may not sustain their utility across various 
fonts. Even if a single document is assumed to have only one font, the user should 
be able to train the OCR on another font and use it. This Bangla OCR uses very 
specific font information for extracting the features and for disambiguating between 
character pairs. For compound characters, template matching is being used. The 
correlation measures given by Jaccard and Needham is employed [103]. 

They have not presented any sample document and corresponding output for various 
stages. The quality of their test documents remain hidden. Results are summarized 
in one statement which do not tell anything about the results at various stages and 
the contribution of each stage in a comprehensive manner. 

The pre-processing stage includes noise cleaning which is histogram-based thresh- 
olding. The skew detection and correction are based on an extension of earlier ideas 
on skew detection and correction where they use uppermost and lower most pixels 
of the connected components to estimate the skew angle. There is no new technique 
or approach described in this paper for character recognition. 
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Appendix A 


Devanagari Script in Brief 


Devanagari script is a logical composition of its constituent symbols in two dimen- 
sions. It is an alphabetic script. This is the script for Hindi which is the official 
language of India. It is also the script for Sanskrit, Marathi and Nepali languages. 
The script is used by more than 450 million people on the globe. A brief introduction 
of the script is given next from the OCR point of view. 


A.l Constituent Characters and Symbols of De- 
vanagari 


Devanagari alphabet, as used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty three simple 
consonants. The vowels are shown in figure 71(a). Every vowel except the first 
one (see figure 71(a)) has a corresponding modifier form which is used to modify a 
consonant. The vowel modifier forms are shown in figure 71 (b). The modifier symbol 
corresponding to ‘STT’ is placed next to the consonant. The modifiers corresponding 
to vowels , STt’ and ‘sfV’ are represented by modifier symbol ‘ f which is written 
next to the consonant and a top modifier which is written on top of the consonant 
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and modifier symbol ‘ I’. The modifiers corresponding to vowels T’ is represented by 
modifier symbol ‘ I’ which is written before the consonant and a top modifier which is 
written on top of the consonant and modifier symbol ‘ I’. All other modifier symbols 
are placed either at the top or at the bottom of a consonant. The placement of the 
modifier symbols is made clear by showing character with the modifier symbols 
in figure 71(b). Simple consonants are shown in figure 71(c). The consonants are 
compounded by writing one after the other, omitting in all but the last vertical 
stroke, and uniting the remainder of the consonant to the next following. The 
form, after omitting the vertical stroke, is referred to as pure derived form of the 
consonant. A halant ^ is attached at the bottom of the consonant to represent the 
pure form of the consonants which do not have a vertical stroke at the end. The 
consonants in their pure forms are shown in figure 71(d). Consonant ‘T’ takes two 
different forms, according as it is the first or last letter of a compound. When initial 
in a conjunct, it is written as a top modifier of the second consonant as in ‘"t"’. But 
when non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding consonants 
(in 19 out of 33 consonants). This form of the consonants is referred to as ‘rakar’ 
form and the modifier as ‘rakar’ modifier. For the other 10 consonants, ‘T takes the 
form of a lower modifier. However, the remaining three consonants. 
change their form (see figure 71(e)). ST , IT are two compound consonants which are 
in common use. These compound consonants look different from their constituent 
consonants. Anunasik (’ ) and anusrvar |) symbols denote the nasalization of a 
preceding vowel. These symbols are written directly over, or to the right of the 
vowel nasalized. Consonants T, S’ are often written with a diacritical point as T , 
Visarg (: ) symbol is used to indicate a weak aspiration. It is commonly omitted 
in Hindi and rarely used. These symbol are shown in in figure 71(g). 
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(a) Vowels 




(b) Modifier Symbols corresponding to the vowels 

(the modifier symbol has also been attached to 
the consonant ^ to indicate its placing) 


I f y 


y y 


(c) Consonants 




(d) Pure Consonants 




Jf 


3^ 





5r 

r 




t>r 

cT 

«r 



T 

T 

'TT 



*r 

^s 

T 






r 







> 





u 

c 



V 

w 

x: 



V 


z 

T 


o 

y 

h Rakar Modifier 







w 




’gr 

T 

T 


J 

T 

!■ 


V 

T 

vr 


5r 




W 


t 





(f) Common Conjuncts 

sr 5r 

(g) Additional Symbols 


3r ST T 


Figure 71; Characters and Symbols of Devanagari Script. 
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A. 2 Composition of Characters and Symbols for 

Writing Words 

A horizontal line is drawn on top of all diaracters of a word which is referred as 
header line or shirorekha. A character is usually written such that it is vertically 
separate from its neighbours. Whereas, a consonant in derived pure form is written 
such that it touches the following character. This results in a composite character. 
One or more modifier symbols and diacritic marks can be attached to a character. 

It is convenient to visualize a Devanagari word in terms of three strips: a core strip, 
a top strip and a bottom strip. Top and bottom strips have only modifiers and 
diacritic marks whereas the core strip has the characters and vowel modifier 1 . 
Figure 72(a) shows a sentence and figure 72(b,c) and (d) show the contents of the 
three strips. The top and bottom strip may be empty for a word, only the top may 

(a) An example sentence: 

^ 

(b) Contents of the top strip:^ ^ 

(c) Contents of the core strip: 

(d) Contents of the bottom strip; 

VO VO 

Figure 72; An example showing the three strips of Devanagari words: (a) An example sentence; 
(b) Contents of the top strip; (c) Contents of the core strip; (d) Contents of the bottom strip. 

be present or just the bottom. The core and top strip are separated by shirorekha. 
But no corresponding feature separates the lower strip from the core strip. 
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